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dignity any profession 

resolves itself largely into ques- 

tion the qualifications and 
character the people the profes- 
sion. Teaching exception. The 
history the teaching profession, both 
past and present, gives evidence 
this. 

During the early years our coun- 
try teaching was low plane. Even 
Benjamin Franklin, advanced though 
was his thinking along many 
lines, stated his proposals for the 
establishment academy that its 
should intended for life 
rather than for college; that the stu- 
dents should prepared not only for 
the ministry but also for other 
tions society that require more 
training than just the rudiments but 
college education, and that “some 
the poorer sort will hereby quali- 
fied act Schoolmasters the 
country.” 


Colonial Teachers 
For the most part, the teacher was 
indentured servant loose-footed 
ne’er-do well. address which 
prepared 1773 Dr. Boucher said 
something this. speaking the 
fewness and inadequacy existing 
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schools Maryland for population 
about half million added, 
“What still less credible that 
least two-thirds the little education 
receive derived from instructors 
who are either indentured servants 
transported felons.” few years later 
there appeared editorial colon- 
ial newspaper which expressed the pre- 
vailing attitude toward teachers: 

Now for school masters. the Ship 
Paca arrived Baltimore five weeks 
from Belfast and Cork are imported and 
advertised for sale the Maryland Jour- 
nal various Irish commodities, among 
are schoolmasters, beef, pork and 
potatoes. 

The attitude many people the 
present day not too far removed 
from these earlier attitudes. There 
are still some who feel that all that 
one needs order qualify 
teacher knowledge the subject 
which one plans teach. Such 
attitude supported even some who 
are concerned with the higher educa- 
tion students. Then, too, there 
the unfortunate remark George 
Bernard Shaw who claims that “Those 
who can, do; and those who can’t, 
teach” which representative the 
attitude some. 
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Fortunately, the majority Ameri- 
citizens are changing their con- 
ception the teacher. The press, 
its alarm over the inadequacy teach- 
ers’ salaries, more less expresses 
recognition the value the teacher 
and the service she renders. The pub- 
has come realize that the teacher 
her quiet and unobtrusive way can 
determine the character the future 
citizens our nation and, therefore, 
the destiny our nation the way 
which she molds the children her 
care. Society accepts now more than 
ever the fact that education 
general and the teacher particular 
that can bring into being adult who 
will become productive member 
his society one who will work for his 
own good but will not, the process, 
neglect the welfare the group. 

Today education called upon 
solve many problems government 
for the teacher has been taken out 
the classroom take charge various 
governmental departments including 
the establishment new educational 
systems foreign countries. Also the 
teacher now must furnish good part 
the training which one time had 
been considered the duty the home. 
If, then, the teacher such im- 
portant cog the wheels society, 
she should possess those qualifications 
which will make her successful her 
highly responsible role. What are 
these qualifications 

The Teacher Herself 

First, the teacher herself. The 
teacher must special kind per- 
son. She must possess personality 
that suitable her profession. Not 
all people, because their make-up, 
can teachers. This does not mean 


that teachers are born that they are 
made. But whether born made, the 
teacher must possess traits such pa- 
tience, kindness, love children, 
tiative, intelligence, ability see the 
other person’s point view, poise, 
self-control, sense humor, tolerance, 
common sense, exuberance and joy 
that contagious, pleasantness even 
under adverse conditions, vitality, vim, 
vigor, neatness, sympathy, enthusiasm, 
sincerity, tact, and impartiality she 
hopes have success, maximum 
efficient learning wholesome 
situation. teacher who herself 
unstable cannot hope develop well- 
balanced personalities children. 
teacher’s personality extremely im- 
portant. William Lyon Phelps said 
his The Teaching: 
The chief happiness the teacher 
the influence exerts the minds his 
pupils, and the intimate, permanent 
friendships that result. truly great 
profession, one the most mentally and 
spiritually rewarding the whole world. 
And the teacher’s personality remember- 
his pupils all their lives, sometimes 
with contempt, sometimes with anger, 
sometimes with amusement sometimes 
with profound respect and gratitude. 


most cases children like dis- 
like school subject because the 
teacher behind it. Children class- 
room are mirrors their 
the teacher sits back the chil- 
dren; she alert and her toes 
are the children. teacher who 
loves teaching and her subject can 
make live the lives her pupils. 
jittery teacher only makes students 
nervous. teacher about whom 
know had pet hatred. Anytime the 
children were unprepared didn’t 
feel like having class some pupil would 
direct question the teacher con- 
cerning this hatred. Immediately the 
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teacher would rant and rave and there 
was teaching that day. 
The Pupil 

Secondly, the pupil. Teachers are 
not teaching subject matter, but 
veloping pupils. Teachers, then, ought 
know the child. There has been 
much time and energy spent and great 
progress made within recent years 
concerning the psychological, physical, 
social, intellectual, and emotional be- 
havior boys and girls the various 
levels their growth. knowledge 
that live being who comes into the 
classroom for good part his day, 
possessing wide variety experi- 
ences, habits, knowledges, background, 
and individuality which makes him 
law unto himself is, without ques- 
tion, necessary. teacher, even the 
best, can more than the materials 
with which she working will per- 
mit her. this respect she like 
artist who limited, not his 
own ability, but the media which 
using. the teacher hopes 
mold the child into worthwhile citi- 
zen, then she must know what experi- 
ence and science has discovered con- 
cerning the nature the children 
educated. She must know the way 
they think, the way they feel, and the 
way they learn. The starting point 
for teaching the pupil. 

Knowledge Subject 

Thirdly, knowledge subject 
matter. This goes without saying, 
even though not the only factor 
that makes for good teacher. 
teacher must know her subject and its 
place the school. teacher can- 


not bluff children, least not for long. 
Any attempt will discov- 
ered and then the teacher loses not 
only control but the respect the chil- 


dren. However, knowledge sub- 
ject matter should mean more than the 
ideas and facts that pertain field 
knowledge. Subject matter but 
the means used develop pupils. The 
value any subject lies its ability 
enable pupils live richer lives, 
better, happier, and more 
tive persons, make them more hu- 
man. 

There more education than the 
mere possession large number 
facts and skills. “Emphasis must 
placed upon learning rather than upon 
the arithmetic,” says Paul Klapper 
his book The Teaching 
not educated who holds large 
number facts for which can find 
use except store them his 
mind. Facts and skills, and all knowl- 
edge general, have value only 
far they enable person live the 
life ought live both here and here- 
after. subject, regardless the 
importance given the school cur- 
riculum, has any value all does 
not enable boys and girls, men and wo- 
men, more human live bet- 
ter lives. 

Tools Living 

Subjects are the tools living. 
estimated that major portion 
facts that have been learned school 
are soon forgotten. Facts are impor- 
tant but not mere segregated facts. 
Knowledge does not consist facts 
but how react life situations, 
and education means bringing about 
changes pupils that they react 
better and more refined ways. 
person can live and die happily with- 
out remembering the name some 
general who won lost battle 
some past war. the subject can- 
not translated terms attitudes 
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life, its value any curriculum 
little importance. President Coolidge 
once said, “It not what people know, 
but what they are disposed with 
that which they know, that will de- 
termine the rise fall civilization.” 

Life integrated whole while 
school life is, oftentimes, artificial. 
Life cannot compartmentalized 
departmentalized the child’s day 
school. So, then, the teacher must 
not only know her particular subject, 
but also the field. Subjects within 
field are related each other and the 
knowledge one subject becomes 
clearer if, least the teacher, this 
knowledge integrated and correlated. 
ples and Techniques Curriculum 
Making are pertinent. says: 

the past, teachers have been con- 
cerned with subject-matter fields and have 
given little thought integration 
learning experiences. Greater emphasis 
being placed upon the fact that tradi- 
tion can ignored developing edu- 
cational program and more reliance can 


placed upon acceptable principles 
life and living. 


Subject Correlation 

knowledge American history 
greater its relation world his- 
tory and English history understood. 
This also true the subjects one 
field are correlated with subjects 
other fields. Since literature and his- 
tory are related, the teacher should 
have some knowledge literature and 
its relationship history. teachers 
realize this and accept their pro- 
cedure, then will impossible for 
the same thing happen which did 
the case one young lady who 
claimed that was only after she grad- 
uated from high school that she 
learned that the Caesar History, the 
Caesar the play Shakespeare, the 
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Caesar whose exploits Gaul are dig- 
cussed Latin class were one and the 
same Caesar. 


Above all, the teacher must know 
what changes, what refinements are 
brought about the reactions 
pupils. She must know how her pupils 
can better humans, through her own 
subject correlated with other 
subjects her own field and the 
other fields the curriculum. 

such the point view accepted 
the teacher with regard the pur 
pose subject matter, then she must 
also revise her methods testing. 
will longer sufficient expect 
only answers that indicate facts have 
been memorized. Instead she also 
must discover whether desired changes 
have resulted the form right atti- 
tudes. facts does not 
necessarily indicate that the pupil will 
ance democracy are aims history, 
the child tolerant demo- 
The teacher must determine 
how the child will respond given 
situation rather than whether knows 
the definitions for terms even how 
others responded like situations, 
isn’t much that George Washington 
was truthful after chopping the cherry 
tree but whether the pupil honest. 


Teaching Techniques 

Fourthly, knowledge the 
niques teaching. There are indi- 
viduals who are “teaching” and who 
know subject matter but who cannot 
teach. Teaching involves more than 
merely spouting words the 
room. Not only must the teacher 
know the pupil and have knowledge 
her subject, but also must know the 
manner presenting the subject. 
There the method which results 
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true learning and there the method 
which brings only confusion. There 
one best method for teaching any 
given subject, but good method 
one which based upon sound psy- 
chological principles. 

Although the underlying principles 
learning are the same for all sub- 
jects, any the several good tech- 
niques depends upon the content 
subject, upon the pupils being taught, 
and upon the purpose the instruc- 
tion. The sole purpose educational 
procedures enliven subject mat- 
ter, make definite part the 
learner’s life. The teacher should 
know, then, the various techniques 
which apply her subject and then, 
view the class which she has, use 
the one which will bring results. 
must also technique which suits 
her own personality. There are too 
many teachers who teach the way they 
have been taught rather than the way 
they are taught teach and are quite 
surprised they have success. 

The teacher should know not only 
the best techniques for teaching her 
subject but also the underlying psy- 
chological principles. this manner 
she can appreciate the value the 
procedures she using and the reasons 
for their back- 
ground education should make 
possible for her evaluate the impor- 
tance the school society and 
develop more wholesome attitude 
toward her profession. 


Integration Qualifications 
Fifthly, integration the previous 
four the child’s 
true the teacher’s own preparation. 
teacher the short story once told 
his that they should learn the 


rules correct writing and then for- 
teacher. good teacher the four 
qualifications mentioned above not 
exist separate entities but are uni- 
fied into single whole. They are 
integral part her and are crystal- 
lized into habits and attitudes that 
permit immediate, correct, and auto- 
matic action. There time the 
classroom consult notes textbook 
concerning the best way deal with 
child any given situation. 
pline—the sort which popularly means 
keeping unruly children line—for 
example, will not necessary in- 
terest created and maintained 
classroom activity. 
Better Teacher 

believed that these character- 
are kept mind both the 
selection candidates for schools 
education and their preparation, 
there should result better teacher. 
Such teacher would have more 
rounded background. She would 
better prepared her own field and 
would supported richer cul- 
tural resource. Not only would her 
academic training high calibre, 
but she would better qualified pro- 
fessionally. The raising standards 
the teaching profession will grow 
out the teacher herself rather than 
out any dictum regulatory 
body. Her bearing and her attitude 
will reflected even greater 
changes attitude the part the 
parents and the public toward her and 
her profession. 

Motivation will na- 
ture because the child will feel that 
the subject enables him achieve not 
the aim the teacher but his own per- 
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sonal goal. will lasting 
and there will less need for remedial 
teaching because will come situ- 
ation that harmonious. There will 
maximum amount learning 
with minimum amount friction 
since teacher and pupils will shar- 
ing common experience, one that 
pleasing and value both. There 
will less truancy for the pupil will 
anxious hear the next install- 
ment exciting story told 
teacher whose well information 
deep and whose face glows with en- 
thusiasm—an enthusiasm which 
contagious. 


Required Changes 
The development such teacher 
here outlined doesn’t require vast, 
sweeping, radical changes any insti- 
tution devoted the preparation 
teachers. may involve, however: 
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careful selection candi- 
dates that only suitable people will 
chosen. This will require some 
type screening process, perhaps such 
cation Syracuse university which 
Henry Smith reported the 
1947, issue School and Society, 
with the addition reliable 
teaching aptitude test. 


lum that well-integrated, balanced, 
and correlated program will had. 
There should elimination 
duplication but not dovetailing. 


ual instructor’s course order that 
each course considered the light 
the total program and not separ 
ate entity, and that step the 
development attitudes rather than 
merely factual. 
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The Present Educational Problems 


Germany (Part 


EDMUND VENZLAFF 
Celle, Germany 


complete was the general break- 
down Germany that nearly six 
months passed after the occupa- 
tion Allied troops before any school- 
work began again. add this 
the weeks and months the beginning 
1945 when any class work was im- 
possible while the barrage the con- 
quest was rolling over the land, and 
the winter months when the schools 
were closed for lack heating ma- 
terial, sums about one whole 
year complete pause German edu- 
The Hopeless Task 
When last schoolwork started 
again the task seemed hopeless. First 
all, there were scarcely any school 
buildings available. great number 
had been destroyed bombs shells, 
many others were requisitioned for 
military hospital purposes. 
school buildings Hannover, only 
were neither wrecked 
Other parts Germany were still 
worse off, expecially the heavily 
bombed industrial areas. Conditions 
soon improved somewhat the sym- 
pathetic assistance the occupying 
powers who derequisitioned many 
schools possible. The situation was 
further relieved, and will the 
future, the repairing less seri- 
ously damaged buildings. But still 
most the school buildings have 
used two even three schools, 
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ingenious shift system devised that 
each classroom can utilized during 
all hours the day. 

Then there was, and still is, the lack 
nearly every kind materials: ink, 
pencils, rulers, compasses, physical 
and chemical apparatuses and labora- 
tory equipment, and first all papers 
and copy books. Only returning 
filled copy books repulped can the 
students sometimes get few new ones, 
poor quality course. 

paramount difficulty was the lack 
textbooks. All these first had 
screened determine whether they 
were too strongly infested with Nazi 
spirit used any longer. Thus 
only some mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry and language books were provi- 
sionally admitted again. For some 
branches instruction, pre-Nazi text- 
books were procured, while some edu- 
cational subjects were, for the time 
being, cancelled entirely, owing not 
only the lack books, but also be- 
cause new plan instruction 
new spirit first had drafted. This 
was true first all for history. 
ing this last year, new textbooks have 
begun printed, and gap 
will gradually filled. 

Lack Teachers 

One the greatest obstacles was 
the shortage teaching personnel. 
Even before the war, the primary 
schools had suffered from serious 
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scarcity men teachers, situation 
which the Nazi authorities had tried 
remedy enlisting called Schul- 
helfer school assistants. These were 
young men some education who had 
undergo only short training six 
months one year and then were 
allowed fill the gaps the ranks 
the teaching profession. Only those 
who know what high requirements 
German primary school teacher had 
meet after the old normal school sys- 
tem was abolished and the university 
training introduced instead—the 
Hochschule fiir Lehrerbildung 
university for the training teach- 
ers—can measure the seriousness 
the situation. 

true that this new career for 
elementary school teachers had origin- 
ally been the work the Weimar re- 
public which, heightening the 
standard the teaching profession, 
had hoped raise the level the pri- 
mary school work; but the Nazis had 
readily adopted it, thus winning over 
the bulk the teachers and mobilizing 
their influence for political aims. And 
the Nazis certainly would not have 
taken such unpopular step the 
Schulhelfer idea the need had not 
been pressing. 

Heavy Casualties 

The war had demanded heavy toll 
form the ranks the men teachers, 
but there were even casualties among 
the women teachers, air raids and 
among the ATS personnel. Those who 
had survived were subjected, after the 
surrender, strict political screen- 
ing which, considering that more than 
per cent had been party members, 
barred most them first from do- 
ing any school work. But after some 
months the majority, having only been 


camp followers, were reappointed 
while the rest had wait more rigor- 
ous scrutiny. 

The number teachers who had 
been dismissed 1933 the Nazis 
and were reinstated now was compara- 
tively small. any rate, there was 
1946 disastrous shortage teach- 
ers. the British zone alone, fifteen 
thousand places the schools could 
not filled. the other hand, 
true, there were the refugee teachers 
from the Russian zone and the 
east the river Oder which had come 
under Polish rule. According 
statistics the Central Assistance 
board for refugee teachers, these num- 
bered 16,215 the British 
(The figures for the American zone 
will similar.) these, 6,704 
had been admitted educational 
work, 1,973 had been refused, while 
7,538 had wait for their definite 
Nazification. 

This situation the authorities 
return the Schulhelfer system. 
Courses lasting for only one year but 
full intensive work were started 
all the and there was lack 
applicants among the young men 
returning from captivity 1945 and 
1946. The age the students varied 

But this was only considered spe- 
cial emergency measure designed re- 
lieve the acute shortage teachers. 
Meanwhile new plans were drawn 
for the training primary teachers 
and have been partially put into prac 
tice. Here differences became obvious 
which are partly attributed the 
influences the different occupying 
powers. While the whole British zone, 
except Hamburg, adhered the idea 
the Hochschule fiir Lehrerbildung, 
and independent universities 
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this kind were opened, the French zone 
preferred the old normal school sys- 
tem adapted modern requirements 
few alterations, while the Ameri- 
can zone wanted combine the ad- 
vantages the latter with those the 
Hochschule fiir Lehrerbildung. 

High Soviet Standards 

the Russian zone find the 
highest demands all: three years 
university training compared the 
two years the Hochschule fiir 
teacher 
training colleges are not independent 
but attached the ordinary universi- 
ties. doubtful, however, whether 
the standard really higher one, 
considering the changes effected the 
primary and secondary school system 
and the universities themselves. 

The success any educational 
work depends, first all, the men- 
tal, moral and physical qualities 
the boys and girls entrusted the in- 
stitutions. this respect, enormous 
new difficulties arose. The pupils 
were motley crowd. Over-aged boys 
and girls who had not had any regular 
instruction for years owing war con- 
ditions were mixed with children three 
four years their juniors, Ex- 
servicemen returned from the POW 
camps enter the classrooms com- 
plete their training. The certificates 
given during the war, especially the 
Reifepriifungszeugnis leaving ex- 
amination, granted too lavishly in- 
deed, were not recognized now, and 
those who wanted the universi- 
ties were forced spend another year 
degrees, likewise, were partly declared 
non-valid, and students had add two 
three terms and pass their exams 
once more. 


Pupils and students any age and 
sex were unaccustomed regular work 
and strict discipline. Many the 
refugee children had home to, 
their parents having been lost they 
lost their parents during the turmoil 
the last war months. Many the 
ex-servicemen had worldly posses- 
sions money and got their living 
some way, black market 
dealings, All boys and girls were 
poorly clothed; their footwear pre- 
sented serious difficulty, fact ren- 
dered impossible for many them 
attend school the winter. 
too, were more less gravely under- 
many, indeed, would not 
have been able any work with- 
out the help the school meals. 

The dogmatical Germans are the 
opinion that rightly conceived plan 
instruction would panacea for 
most the present ills within the do- 
main education. task has at- 
tracted more attention and consumed 
more energy the cleverest heads 
among German educators than the 
drafting new schedules and curricu- 
la. 

Democracy vs. Conservatism 

Here, two main currents may 
observed: one more conservative and 
the other more democratic. The big- 
gest issue question the length 
the primary school course. had 
been fixed four years the Weimar 
republic and kept the Nazi min- 
ister education. Now great num- 
ber pedagogues want democratize 
German education extending the 
primary course eight years. Only 
this system, they say, will offer equal 
opportunities all and help level 
class contrasts keeping boys and 
girls all social sets mixed dur- 
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ing the most influential period their 
lives. With differentiation the 
schools begins social dissociation. The 
famed German Gymnasium (classical 
branch) always has been school for 
the upper ten only. 

The more conservative group call 
the extended primary school danger 
the mental development the bet- 
ter gifted among the pupils. They are 
the opinion that, above all, the 
teaching languages ought not 
deferred riper age, but begun 
early possible. (This plea against 
the extended primary school with- 
out any foundation where foreign 
language already introduced into 
the higher grades the elementary 
schools, English from the fifth 
school year upwards Hannover and 
some other towns.) These educators ex- 
press special concern about the teach- 
ing the Latin language which, they 
say, cannot acquired less than 
eight years and ought begun, 
therefore, the age ten possible. 
possible that the attitude edu- 
questions the Christian 
Democratic Union, which the in- 
fluence the former Center Catho- 
party predominant, partly dic- 
tated the concern about the educa- 
tion Roman Catholic priests. 

Russian Conformity 

While the western occupying powers 
have refrained from exercising any 
pressure the ministries educa- 
tion the German imi- 
tation their school systems Ger- 
man authorities has been voluntary— 
the Russians, their zone, once 
conformed education Soviet condi- 
tions: primary course eight years 
and superstructure secondary 
schools and universities where prefer- 
ence given vocational rather than 
academic training. 
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The development Berlin, with itg 
four sectors, reflects the conditions 
the four zones. While the Socialist 
Unity Party (really Communist con- 
trolled) advocates the introduction 
the Russian school system, the other 
parties—banned the rest the 
Russian zone and only existing 
lin thanks the protection the 
other Allied powers—have compro- 
mised six year primary school, 
with the CDU recommending 
branching off the Gymnasium after 
four year elementary course. 

The greatest problem all was and 
the reéducation teachers and 
pupils from Nazi ideology demo- 
cratic way thinking. But here, 
bold assert emphatically, the Ger- 
man mind met democracy halfway. 
Twelve years Nazi rule, trying 
party ideas into the German 
brain, produced much opposition 
and contradiction least, positive 
success. The ridiculous incompetence 
the Hitler youth leaders well 
the thinly veiled unbelief the great- 
part the school teachers was 
soil which faith could grow. The 
shameless greed the Nazi big shots 
gave their fine words the lie. People 
were repulsed and terrified the 
rumors atrocities and would have 
been still more they had known 
the whole truth. They stood aghast 
when they saw consequences 
extremist ideology could lead. 

hearts are filled with horror and 
disgust when looking back, and with 
deep yearning for future quite differ- 
ent from that past, future where 
there will hatred and distrust, 
oppression and persecution, but un- 
derstanding and goodwill, fellowship 
and cooperation among classes and 
races and nations all the world over. 


Released Time for Religious Instruction: 
Reappraisal 


Brooklyn, New York 


has been observed John Stuart 

Mill his essay that 

there are many truths which cannot 
fully realized until personal experi- 
ence has brought home. says, 
“the fatal tendency mankind 
leave off thinking about thing when 
longer doubtful, the cause 
half their errors. contemporary 
author has well spoken ‘the deep 
slumber decided opinion.’ 

Continual Vigilance 

incumbent upon all who 
have deep and abiding faith true 
democracy, regardless our denomin- 
ational affiliations, ever vigilant 
and ready reconsider and reappraise 
any procedure practice which, even 
good faith, has been erroneously 
decided. What follows has, for the 
most part, already been said before. 
merely wish help arouse from the 
“deep slumber decided opinion.” 

Separation Church and State 
one the basic principles our 
American democracy. The right re- 
tain, teach, practice religious 
creeds and dogmas any manner they 
see fit, relegated the home and 
the church. what extent the di- 
verse religious groups and sects, 
their effort stress the ethical, the 
moral, the spiritual, have helped 
build, sustain and advance democratic 
ideals and the general welfare and 
well-being the country large, 
not easy measure. 


what extent religious train- 
ing and church membership have 
helped decrease anti-social acts, 
decrease “loveless” relationships such 
contempt and exploitation min- 
orities whose language, color, appear- 
ance, and habits faith happen 
differ from the majority, cannot 
precisely say. After all, there are 
other forces besides the church that 
also make and determine our social 
attitudes and actions—the home, the 
school, the street, the movies, the radio, 
the newspaper, ete. 

Questionable Practice 

Excusing children from school 
attend religious classes, however, 
makes the objectives have set 
for democratic mass 
appreciation for the true, the good, the 
beautiful” combined with the acquisi- 
tion information and certain basic 
skills—somewhat questionable. 
were admitting that our school 
subjects are not important but that 
can readily dispense with them and 
substitute anything else their stead. 
accusation sometimes made against our 
schools that they are basically atheisti- 
godless, irreligious and that there 
can moral, ethical, spiritual 
training without recourse religious 
authority. 

The practice releasing time for 
religious instruction has been vogue 
many sections the country for 
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quite while. was introduced into 
New York City schools over half de- 
cade ago. doubt the time had 
the enthusiastic support churches, 
the endorsement many public spirit- 
citizens well many the 
school authorities. Yet despite numer- 
ous claims the contrary, actual 
practice—after all that what counts 
instruction school time 
contrary not only many the 
aims public education but also inter- 
feres with their realization. Unless 
believe that the two are mutually exclu- 
sive counter purposes with each 
other, then borrowing time from school 
give the church like robbing 
Peter pay Paul. True religion 
not something that can isolated and 
Education and Religion 

“Public education has not walked 
out says Conrad 
Moehlman, professor history 
Christianity, his School and 
Church. “Although the formal teach- 
ing religion the American plan 
must left the home and the 
church, values religion have always 
been education. The public school 
certain sense more distinctively 
the expression the faith all the 
people than the Church.” 

According William Clayton 
Bower, quoting from his Church and 
State, religion more preroga- 
tive the churches than education 
prerogative the schools. Both are 
the last anlysis, functions the 
community. the extent that the 
churches and the schools lose their 
articulation with the going life the 
community, they cease religious 


the one hand educational the 
other. 


begin with, since there way 
including all children, unless some 
manner coercive influence used, 
dismissing some children and holding 
others results enforced marking 
time. makes regular, planned 
teaching useless. disrupts activi- 
ties which normally both majority 
and minority groups participate. 
sides, children not reached Sunday 
schools after-school religious classes 
still remain “unchurched.” 


Encourages Truancy 

Secondly, encourages truancy. 
Relying upon the state compulsory 
school attendance law bring unwill- 
ing children into the fold bad not 
only for the morale the child, but 
also for the morale the school and 
the church and could hardly help ad- 
vance the spiritual welfare the com- 
munity large. 

Granted that the original stimulus 
may have come from without— 
from parental and religious authority 
—the desire continue should come 
from within and should not wholly 
dependent upon continuous recourse 
external compulsion. Yet not only 
the children but oftentimes even the 
parents, before their consent can 
obtained, must constantly exhorted 
avail themselves religious 
tion school time. many cases 
places premium outward 
docility and blind obedience. 

Religious Divisiveness 

Thirdly, makes for religious divi- 
siveness. divides children along 
sectarian lines when children should 
not conscious any dividing differ- 
ences. Differences have been made 
the attention whereas our 
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schools are primarily concerned with 
the universal elements all religions 
and with the total growth and develop- 
ment the child. Education, some 
one has put it, all one piece. 
not religious, moral, cultural, 
them combined. 

also has added additional bur- 
den denominational nature—a 
sense duty one’s church—an en- 
tering wedge that can easily lead all 
kinds abuses endangering the very 
basic principles our 
one school, for example, teachers have 
been asked submit class lists and 
indicate next each child’s name the 
religion. another school, whatever 
the motive may have been, children 
were given Bible test school time 
“Bible reading the Assembly.” 

not that most not re- 
cognize the need for religious educa- 
tion. Religious teaching can and 
should make contributions towards the 
solution the perplexities our day. 
However, must done not segre- 


gation but merging differences 
common cause and stressing 
those attitudes that contribute the 
amenities human relationships. 

all means more religious educa- 
tion, whether ritualistic, 
monial, formal, but let 
addition school activities and not 
lieu them. all means more reli- 
gious teaching, but let supplement 
the public school program and not dis- 
place it. Let given child’s 
own time, even time taken from 
play, but let time given freely 
and voluntarily, prompted not only 
external force but also inner 
persuasion and urge. 

true that religion deeply 
rooted human nature, genuine 
sure results. What 
are primarily interested that 
our children should grow gen- 
uine men and Religious 
learning, like all learning, should 
privilege and not drudgery. 


Mystery Men Public Life 


LEROY VOGEL 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 


OTING very complicated 

and confusing thing. There are 

just too many candidates, all 
strangers, running for jobs which 
know little about. There are 
many mystery men running for 
many mysterious offices. 

Inadequate Short Ballot 

The perennial campaigns shorten 
the ballot have hearty endorsement, 
but difficult away with some 
the offices merely simplify voting. 
Directors advertising and other pro- 
motion men work over-time resolve 
the problem, and read and listen 
their out-pourings diligently. But 
spite these efforts, still feel un- 
qualified choose between some the 
candidates every time vote. 

These strangers the are 
probably highly qualified men. The 
fact that not know man’s quali- 
fications does not affect his capacities. 
But does affect capacity make 
deliberate and supposedly intelligent 
secretary. Ideally, would not 
only recognize the name candidate 
but would have clear idea about his 
training, experience, and other quali- 
fications that would enable him 
carry out the program promised 
specific office. 

practice, find very difficult 
learn anything about the qualifica- 
tions candidates. Reams public 
releases explain the platform and the 
program and the promises the can- 
didate. Considerable mention made 


the weaknesses the opposing can- 
didate’s program. But the essential 
qualifications the man seem have 
important bearing the campaign, 
The result that when recognize 
names the ballot, feel that 
choice superficial because only 
know what the candidate has promised 
ing with, and not know 
Passive Public 

have the impression that the 
highly gifted candidate just silent 
the less gifted man. likely that 
display public demand for such 
information would bring ready 
sponse. the public were demand 
information, would probably get it. 
But have the impression that the 
public does not make this demand, not 
because the voter does not consider the 
information important, but because 
our strange passivity. have seen 
many people puzzle over sample 
ballots, and have heard many peo 
ple ask which which, that sat- 
isfied that the average citizen’s voting 
life crowded with mystery men. 
But are strangely passive electo- 
rate. Our terminology betrays us; 
our candidates run, they not stand 
for office. 

Perhaps this lack familiarity 
with the candidate not serious mat- 
ter. But extremely interesting. 
startling contrast our modern 
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different from our emphasis testing 
men for qualifications and our efforts 
select the precise man for the speci- 
job. 

Inconsistent Appraisal 

private the army measured 
and graded detail; candidate for 
state supreme court bench not. The 
private upon induction required 
declare his experiences year year, 
his ancestry, his various scales in- 
come, his hobbies, his interests, and his 
trade skills. tested for mental 
aptitude, aptitude, inter- 
ests, and various capacities. This in- 
formation graded and evaluated, 
and the basis psychological and 
occupational break-downs and charts, 
declared qualified, potentially 
qualified, for type work. 

Careful selection personnel 
emphasis the times. These careful 
studies qualifications are brought 
bear when hire policeman, let- 
ter-carrier, fireman; not re- 
quested when elect district at- 
torney, regional superintendent 
schools, state governor. 

Perhaps the wisdom our fathers 
this lack emphasis qualifi- 
good American tradition. The fron- 
tier movement which swept Andrew 
Jackson into the included 
rebellion against the alleged tend- 
ency regard the landed gentry 
particularly qualified hold 
office. Alexander Hamilton previous- 
had argued that communities divide 
themselves into the few and the many: 
the rich and well-born the one hand, 
and the masses the other. Hamil- 
ton argued that the masses are turbu- 
lent and changing and seldom judge 
determine right, and that give 


distinct permanent share the gov- 
ernment the first class, they will 
check the unsteadiness the people. 

certainly true that, before 
son, our presidents had been landed 
gentry and well-born, spite the 
arguments and election Jefferson, 
who himself may classified well- 
born. Andrew Jackson, the other 
hand, believed that rotation office 
was guarantor our liberties and 
believed that official duties could 
made simple that ordinary men 
intelligence could readily qualify 
themselves for given offices, With 
Jackson came period which can- 
didate had apologize had not 
been born log-cabin, era the 
glorification the humble man with 
mentioned qualifications for public 
office. 

Jacksonian Vindication 

Andrew Jackson probably vindi- 
enough this tenet Jack- 
sonia democracy. American life cer- 
tainly has shown pronounced capa- 
city take-up and things with- 
out special privileges other than the 
privilege being part the Ameri- 
can scene and being endued with that 
spirit which has made this country 
great. The log-cabin boys have made 
good, and have demonstrated that they 
have ample qualifications class. 
That principle having been established, 
would seem safe now in- 
quire about the qualifications the 
individual without being suspected 
trying promote aristocracy. 

entirely possible that em- 
phasis the qualifications our men 
public office more important now 
than was hundred years ago. 
true that the colonial and frontier 
communities had distinctive problems 
which required the wisest men, and 
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those days settled problems which 
longer are troubled with. But 
have our problems too. Our national 
community about thirteen times 
large was when Jackson was 
elected, and our system government 
seems have grown complexity 
not less than the same proportion. 
Outmoded Laissez-faire 

hundred years ago was still 
active tenet that “that government 
best which governs least,” and that 
“the world too much governed.” 
all departments public life. have 
moved steadily and common consent 
away from the lively eighteenth and 
nineteenth century doctrine 
faire. have moved long way 
from world minimum government 
into world which government 
all times very close all phases 
every activity life. 

life being complicated 
today, and having the influence 
and the power that has increasingly 
acquired, would appear that have 
today even greater interest spe- 
cifically qualified men public office. 
The unprecedented number details 
administered these men emphasizes 
the need for outstanding ability well 
for palatable program. 


Modern Backslide 

some ways are getting know 
less about our candidates than did 
the past. possible that cen- 
tury ago the voter was more pre- 
pared select qualified candidate 
than but have the impression 
that felt more intimately informed 
than do. 

transportation and com- 
munication being what they are, 
should position know our 
candidates quite intimately. But 
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these very advantages have lost 
some the personal touch. century 
ago were still the age the 
independent journalist who seemed 
neither know nor care about laws 
libel and slander. Certainly the press 
that day was more disinterested 
than the press today, and was essen- 
tially not informative; but 
tainly was more outspoken, and sure- 
was more convincing. 

Our problem has been complicated 
too the fact that have 
men more offices. With the increase 
population comes the increase 
offices. With the increase both 
came the long ballot and movement 
away from the town-hall type cam- 
paign and election. Impersonal cam- 
paigns may equally informative, 
but they are not satisfying. 

The Personal Touch 

Each vain enough think 
that can judge man that man 
has slapped him the back, has 
shook his hand, has heard the can- 
didate, and especially has seen 
him. not have that same 
tion knowing man when hear 
him speak the radio, probably 
recording, delivering speech which 
was probably prepared 
writer, campaign which di- 
rected professional public-rela- 
tions firm. 

Party organization, membership, 
loyalty, and controls were certainly 
strong century ago, too, and ghost- 
writers are not new this generation. 
But must have given one feeling, 
least, knowing candidate and 
his qualifications when you heard him 
speak, whether extemporaneously 
soaring oratory, from the back 
buck-board rally, when de- 
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bated the current issues with his 
opponent. have lost that feeling 
familiarity and the assurance, and 
probably advantage, that gives. 

entirely possible that the vot- 
ing public does not rise from its pas- 
sivity the question candidate’s 
qualifications largely because the voter 
does not know which qualifications are 
needed for the various public offices. 
When public offices were less special- 
ized, specialized qualifications were 
vincing program, and indicated 
common sense and honest intentions, 
was probably entirely acceptable. 
was probably well suited the un- 
specialized job, which was expected 
keep out the affairs our daily 
lives much possible. 

Expanding Government 

With the extension government 
into areas that used the domain 
private enterprise and the home, 
church, family, and individual, 
are aware the fact that the public 
officials have much more power and re- 
sponsibility, and realize that highly 
qualified men are needed; but are 
not entirely clear about how they exer- 
cise these new duties, and what quali- 
fications suit them office. 

not ever having seen 
detailed list the various duties 
which city mayor required and 
authorized do. know that has 
great deal power, that appoints 
many officials, that appears pub- 
lic great deal. But not recall 
that there has ever appeared print 
public list the officials must 
appoint, the specific other powers 
has, and the types duties that 
must perform. And not knowing 
what his duties are, have accurate 
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way knowing what his qualifications 
should be. not know whether 
training personnel management 
would most useful, whether 
law, engineering, some en- 
tirely different area administrative 
training. 

would probably take great deal 
research outline the various 
duties and types duties required 
the district attorney, county superin- 
tendent schools, and the commis- 
sioner public safety. must confess 
that have not done this research, 
and that not regard myself hav- 
ing the time and the immediate facili- 
ties the inventory. The result 
that continue think that ex- 
policeman would most qualified 
commissioner public safety; 
but entirely possible that 
knew what his powers and duties were 
would decide that fireman would 
more qualified, perhaps archi- 
tect, insurance claims adjuster, 
way knowing. 

would, therefore, not produc- 
ing solution this entire problem 
were simply induce candidates 
enumerate their qualifications. 
Knowing man’s qualifications 
small use not know which 
qualifications will particularly need- 
the specific office which 
aspires. And the only way can 
arrive knowledge what quali- 
fications will especially useful 
knowing the types work that the 
public office will require him. 

The Office First 

should start with study the 
office, rather than with study the 
candidate, are vote intelli- 
gently. Once clearly understand 
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the demands the office, will 
qualified enquire into the capabili- 
ties the candidate. should start 
with what known personnel work 
job breakdown. 

job breakdown nothing novel 
mysterious. merely the thing 
your maid was doing when she asked 
you, prospective employer: “Do 
have the cooking? For how 
many? you entertain often? 
you out often? you get 
have the laundry and 
the basis such questions she de- 
cided what her duties were be. 

industry and business such job 
analyses are common. busi- 
nesses they are made quite unwitting- 
ly. When you hire stenographer you 
determine whether she can type neat 
letter because that important part 
your business. You note whether 
she has good telephone voice because 
much her work will done tele- 
phone. You notice whether she 
courteous because she must meet your 
clients. each instance you are 
selecting specific qualifications for 
specific parts the job that she will 
required do. 

There are many organizations and 
individuals who busy themselves with 
the question good government. The 
various independent voters’ leagues, 
who busy themselves with approving 
various cadidates, would render their 
and the bewildered voter real 
service they studied the duties and 


powers public offices and told 
what kind tasks the candidate would 
dents political science would find 
this interesting area which 
work. journalist layman with 
degree patience and curiosity 
could make fine beginning en- 
lightening the electorate. 

persuaded that the editor 
local newspaper were handed 
breakdown the various powers and 
duties office which was being 
campaigned for, that would surely 
print it. had such breakdown, 
voter, would already feel much 
more qualified select candidate. 

And equally persuaded that 
soon such breakdown appeared, 
the candidates for that office would 
flood with information about them- 
selves and about each other. would 
probably start new trend cam- 
paigning, new emphasis. 
would surely continue with promises 
and platforms, but they would certain- 
more generous than they are now 
with enumerating their precise quali- 
fications for the work which they 
aspire. And with the breakdown 
fore me, will feel much more quali- 
fied evaluate both the promises and 
the capacities the candidate. 

Such trend and emphasis would 
enable vote with more enthusi- 
asm and with less feeling uncer- 
tainty. Perhaps would not elect bet- 
ter public officials, but the entire 
cedure would less mysterious 
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The Next Step Making 
Teaching Profession 


RUSSELL TALLMAN 
Des Moines, Iowa 


TARTING high school students 

off program recitations be- 

fore they have had opportunity 
fix their minds specific goals for 
which they are striving causes need- 
less waste educational revenue—a 
practice that has thwarted more poten- 
tial scholars than has developed. 
Clamoring for more funds with which 
employ master teachers strength- 
their instructional programs, educa- 
tors apparently are overlooking the 
fact that they have their power 
abolish certain outmoded practices 
and thereby more make teaching 
profession than would the expendi- 
ture vast sums additional money 
under prevailing schemes operation. 

Student Goals 

Giving the student opportunity 
arrive and fix mind definite 
goals does not mean that objectives 
must become stereotyped early 
age. Far from it; goals may 
changed often desired, but any 
given time the student will aiming 
definite target—one which has 
real meaning for him. 

Despite the fact that the present 
generation American citizens the 
best schooled generation the world has 
ever known, have failed set 
educational system that protects the 
able teacher from the competition 
temporary teachers who seek teaching 
positions times job scarcity 


stepping-stone something better. 
How tragic! Whatever influence our 
schools have depends “far more upon 
the quality the teaching and the 
character the teachers than upon all 
other factors combined,” Professor 
Bagley pointed out. 
Money Not Enough 

Unlimited funds may tend over- 
come some the weaknesses 
faulty system education. Unfor- 
tunately, amount money can 
atone for the injustices done the boys 
and girls who are the victims 
educational program which condones 
partial achievement and breeds feel- 
ings inferiority the students. 
Many high school graduates have 
never experienced the satisfaction that 
comes from mastering assigned tasks. 

Two important changes the in- 
struction programs our secondary 
schools (and colleges) will enable the 
competent instructor demonstrate 
his superiority over the performance 
the incompetent teacher. First, 
eliminate the compulsory atmosphere 
from our free secondary educa- 
tion programs, allowing the student 
more freedom his choice subjects 
objectives, making him primarily 
responsible for attendance, and requir- 
ing the teacher work with him 
the basis leadership instead im- 
posed authority. Second, discontinue 
the obsolete system credits, exam- 
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inations and grades marks. Instead 
the presently sanctioned partial 
achievement all courses, require sat- 
isfactory 100 per cent achievement 
the tangible subjects and 
away entirely with examinations and 
grading the field appreciations 
intangibles. 

The greatest service the teacher 
counselor can render the student 
see that uses that portion his 
twenty-four hours allotted training 
the best possible advantage for his 
own advancement terms the pro- 
gram which committed. The 
crowd makes way for the man who 
knows where going and the learn- 
makes rapid progress when 
seeking desired information. History 
proves that the powerful life uni- 
fied personality, organized around and 
motivated central idea which 
all else subordinate. serious weak- 
ness our secondary education our 
failure inspire boys and girls and 
counsel them the end that they 
identify themselves with satisfying, 
socially approved life-time goals. 

Words Sans Action 

Educators talk glibly individual 
only way treat 
people alike, treat them different- 
ly” because there are two people 
(students) alike—but little about 
it. The first step then away 
with the outmoded method formal- 
ized education vogue throughout 
the United States. better way 
determine the fitness candidate 
for college must found. Even all 
high school graduates planned enter 
college the system intolerable, but 
when only small percentage matricu- 
late institutions higher learning 
the present method unpardonable. 
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force all majority the high 
school students participate the 
prevailing formalized and arbitrarily 
administered program training with 
its sanctioned partial achievement 
stupid say the least. 

Inadequate Training 

Even the present program did 
well what purports do—give 
thorough training selected subjects 
deemed have significant value for 
the student—it would bad enough. 
Because they are being trained inade- 
quately, and often slipshod man- 
ner, our high school graduates are 
being criticized unjustly for lack 
mastery the subjects which they 
hold their school credits. Presi- 
det Weeks the University 
South Dakota recently pointed out, 
most high school graduates “know 
little nothing for sure and are un- 
able read write their ideas.” 

recent panel discussion cur 
riculum midwest university, 
layman suggested that more practical 
training given boys and girls for 
meeting life situations. 
that girls taught such things 
caring for baby, and other home 
duties, and that boys taught how 
keep operation the electric refrig- 
erator and other electrical equipment, 
repair the plumbing and the like. 
These suggestions are not new and 
some progressive schools are offering 
excellent courses this nature. The 
significant thing was the enthusiasm 
with which his suggestions were 
ceived the audience. 

Absurdity Grades 

Perhaps when boys and girls are 
taught more the practical skills 
quired day-by-day living shall 
see more clearly the absurdity the 
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partial learning prevalent our sec- 
ondary schools today. instance, 
washers leaky faucet, depending 
whether you had continuing leak 
just occasional drip? Would 
accept small trickle and award the 
plumber sizable stream and 
allow him only would in- 
sist perfect no-drip job—an 
job, you please? Obviously the lat- 
ter. the world outside school 
things usually must completed 
reasonably satisfactory manner they 
are not acceptable. 

takes the plumber too long 
satisfactory job seek differ- 
ent workman. may not always 
know enough judge the efforts 
craftsman wisely. may not know 
how excellent job painting 
being done our house, but would 
prove most annoying the upper few 
feet the gable were left unpainted 
because the painter’s ladder was too 
short, had run out paint, 
just didn’t like climb that high, 
could have been quitting time. But 
stop our youngsters when they have 
pursued their study the usual forty- 
five minutes—or whatever time 
allotted that particular lesson—and 
they never master the assignment 
give them D’s and expect 
them begin work the next unit, 
which turn may may not 
mastered before they attempt the next, 
and on. 


Percentage Life 
Perhaps Mary who managed 
secure only understanding per- 
centage had invested few more min- 
utes the subject before taking 
the next lesson, she would not later 
young housewife mistakenly have 


referred increase rent from 
$50 $90 (80 per cent) 900 per 
cent. And John, who was moved for- 
ward the next lesson with com- 
prehension the subject, might not 
later young merchant have boasted 
per cent mark-up “making 
only one-half one per cent profit” 
article costing him and which 
was featuring that week $1.50! 
Later both young people quickly mas- 
tered the basic principles involved 
percentage. 
Partial Achievement 

Many students come away from 
class with very hazy, some cases 
harmful, notions the problems 
studied. Such experiences are little 
help the student adult life. 
one condones such practice, yet other- 
wise able men and women have spent 
the best years their lives teachers 
system schooling that has en- 
couraged directly indirectly partial 
achievement fields learning and 
matters readily admitting 
much objectivity fixing leaky fau- 
cet grasping the essential facts 
percentage. Why haven’t they insisted 
mastery 

The functional program the sec- 
ondary school, excluding administra- 
tion, guidance, maintenance, and ex- 
tra-curricular activities, can divided 
roughly into three categories: (1) 
teaching the tangible skill subjects, 
(2) presenting the intangible appre- 
ciation subjects, and (3) doing the 
clerical work required carrying out 
the program instruction. other 
words these are the three main jobs 
the so-called classroom teachers, 
guidance for the present being con- 
sidered primarily the responsibility 
the administrators, assisted faculty, 
parents, and others. Unfortunately, 
guidance counseling one the 
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weakest phases our secondary pro- 
grams. Extra-curricular activities may 
belong one more the above 
categories, often combination 
them. This article concerned pri- 
marily with better method handl- 
ing the regular instructional program. 
Skill subjects the tangibles like 
spelling, mathematics, and typewrit- 
ing, are those which possible 
set definite goals and determine 
when they have been attained. Appre- 
ciation subjects intangibles like art, 
literature, and appreciation music, 
not lend themselves the setting 
specific, measurable goals. un- 
economical accept less than 100 per 
cent mastery the former and impos- 
sible score grade the latter. 
Almost anyone can assign lessons, 
conduct recitations (in which the 
teacher asks the questions), give writ- 
ten tests, and arbitrarily assign the 
the meaning the lesson. Attempted 
grading appreciation has failed 
produce much appreciation the part 
the students. Given the opportun- 


ity work with the students the 
basis capable leadership at- 
mosphere free from compulsion, the 
able teacher will bring about the desir- 
able results the skills and hold the 
attention and interest his groups 
the appreciations. With the student 
the skill subject free ask ques- 
tions until clearly understands the 
point issue—or until can per 
form the task—only the competent 
teacher will survive. Appreciation, 
like character, caught, not taught. 

Wisely guided, the youth’s own life 
program the most powerful motivat- 
ing force that can brought bear 
upon him. school which every 
student working confidently toward 
clear-cut goals his own choosing and 
participating the arts and the like 
the basis his growing interest, 
many social problems that thrive 
thwartings will disappear. There will 
student morale problem. Con- 
cisely, person has good morale when 
she successfully identified with 
worthy cause objective. 
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Hard Work for Character 


JOHN HOLDEN 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 


commemoration the birthday 

one New England’s most ven- 

erable educational institutions, 
symposium was being held The 
Proper Balance and Emphasis 
Curriculum. One the speakers, 
headmaster another nearly vener- 
able school, took his theme, “The 
Dangers Sacrificing Room for So- 
cial Studies.” his argument 
ran follows: 

Student Character 

Our schools should develop charac- 
ter. Character by-product hard 
Our boys and girls are not 
studying hard enough. They spread 
their attention thinly over too many 
subjects. Therefore, would de- 
velop character our students 
should hold down drastically the num- 
ber subjects and stress the hard 
work demanded the simple classi- 
eal curriculum. 

Such words have familiar ring 
pedagogical ears. They recall songs 
childhood, the good old teachings 
our fathers. Yet many auditory 
the tune, though still familiar, 
now brings dissonance that screams 
for resolution. Numerous, alas, are 
the pedagogues who insulate them- 
selves from this discord the sound- 
proofing spurious modernism. 
And drown out the remnants the 
objectionable air chant loudly the 
psalm soft pedagogy: make easy, 


make pleasant, discipline old hat 
now! 

But there are some, less cocksure, 
who are not deaf the merits hard 
work. They would compose 
monic—it even hoped harmoni- 
ous—resolution the dissonance. 
instance the quartet sponsored few 
years ago the National Society 
College Teachers Education, whose 
theme song entitled The Discipline 
Practical Judgment Demo- 
cratic Soctety.* 


Let not then dismiss our speak- 
er’s thesis with the epithet, “dis- 
disciplinary theory.” Let 
rather examine the concept hard 
work and ask what kind hard work 
develops character. then ask 
what studies offer the best opportunity 
for character-developing hard work. 

With regard the first question, 
there temptation suspect the 
schoolmaster question leaning 
toward Mr. Dooley’s view that “It 
don’t matter what you teach boy, 
just long doesn’t like it.” But 
shall not impute the worthy gen- 
tleman such benighted level Puri- 
tanism. 

New Outlook 

Even our private secondary 
schools pretty generally under- 
stood today that difficulty disagree- 
ableness just for their own sakes 
not have educative value for modern 


National Society College Teachers Education. The Discipline Practicat 
Judgment Democratic Society. Yearbook No. XXVIII. Chicago: University 
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young people. Today’s adolescents 
have too much tendency ask, 
“So what?” and they are too skilled 
ways inuring themselves im- 
posed difficulty when the answer 
their question does not satisfy them. 
When confronted arbitrary require- 
ments, what they chiefly learn facili- 
this trait, valuable though be, not 
enough constitute the characters 
even our most privileged young people. 
itself satisfactory means char- 
acter development. 

But let not jump the opposite 
view, that all unpleasantness 
eliminated from task order for 
young person undertake all. 
There are plenty instances where 
submit immediate discomfort 
difficulty order attain more re- 
mote but abiding comprehensive sat- 
isfaction pleasure, the case 
football playing, mountain 
ing, double-crostic solving and even 
gardening and raising family. 
unpleasantness, then, 
irrelevant the concept hard 
work which are here developing. 

Measurement Tests 

look for light from another 
source, the scientifically minded will 
perhaps wish try the concept 
difficulty developed the measure- 
ment movement. According the 
convention adopted test-makers, the 
difficulty task measured the 
number students who fail per- 
form correctly. Difficulty this 
sense depends upon the characteristics 
group students. But the char- 
acter-developing power, you will, 
task for individual does not de- 


Prescott, 
Council Education, 1938. 
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pend primarily any characteristic 


the task derived from group 


tions. depends upon the relation 
the individual the task. 
Fair Balance 

know that continually being 
against tasks that are too hard, that 
give opportunity for success, dis- 
integrating character. the other 
hand, continual series tasks which 
yield only success fails extend the 
individual and likely lead 
exaggerated idea one’s own power 
and eventually flabbiness charac 
ter. What needed something 
between, something called the Pres- 
cott report? fair balance between 
success and failure.” This obvious- 
not the result single task but 

But success implies trying, and the 
possibility failure spurs any normal 
human being extend himself, for 
one likes fail. our posi- 
tion here that the hard work which 
develops character just this sort 
hard work—a succession tasks 
which call upon the individual ex- 
tend himself, apply his full powers. 
And let not forget that the powers 
men are many. They include pow- 
ers the brain, powers the body, 
and powers the heart; power 
think, power do, and power feel. 
well-rounded character will include 
the coordinated development all 
these powers, and hard work which 
produces this sort character will 
work for the head, the hand, and 
the heart. will include thinking 
and doing and feeling. 

Here then our answer the first 
question. 
develops character 
hard work develops character 
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hard work meant work that calls 
into play high degree the full and 
varied capacities the student. 


Now for the second question. What 


studies offer the best opportunities for 


character-developing hard work? 
specifically, how the social studies 
this respect compare with the lan- 
guages and mathematics favored 
our speaker 

‘Hard’ Reputation 

probably true that among the 
great majority secondary school 
pupils, mathematics and Latin have 
bigger reputation for being “hard” 
than history, civics and other social 
studies. Certainly, among all but the 
gifted minority the tendency 
avoid Latin and mathematics favor 
less rigorous courses. And here 
aclue. The nature these subjects 
such that easy for the instruc- 
tor make them hard for the pupils. 
better, their inherent rigor, devel- 
oped over the centuries, makes them 
automatically hard for the uninitiated, 
and the pupil forced struggle 
while the instructor, having mastered 
the mysteries once and for all through 
his own schooling, looks his ease, 
intervening only occasionally the 
taskmaster judge. 

But when one tries teach social 
studies this way, what difference 
the outcome. social studies the 
problems are not self-contained; the 
answers are not clear-cut that they 
entered once and for all 
answer book trot. The content, 
though earning man’s attention for 
centuries, has been continually devel- 
oping, both externally through accre- 
tion knowledge has been accumu- 
lated, and internally through reorgan- 
ization new theories and points 


view have come into play. Under 
these conditions has been course 
impossible organize thig material 

Teaching Problem 

The outcome, then, that when 
one tries teach, let say, Problems 
American Democracy with the time- 
honored orientation good teacher 
mathematics Latin, the work 
degenerates into memorization 
dates and places, lists causes 
tions officials, all just about mean- 
ingless the student. Some teachers, 
well aware the barrenness such 
mumbo-jumbo, spurn dry facts and re- 
sort vitalizing their courses through 
picture shows, exhibits, construction 
work, outside speakers and rambling 
There are those who get 
far away from the rocks 
lished knowledge this sea opinion 
that wonder that hard-headed 
pedagogues think the social studies 
pretty wishy-washy. 

But the fact that social studies 
properly conceived have rigors, 
many them more poignant and more 
rugged than those and 
Latin. They are not the rigors 
tightly organized body thought 
which “right” answers are sought 
“right” methods, which 
the grace good teaching the 
pupil may allowed little 
ery, yet must discover what al- 
ready well known the teacher. 
They are rather the rigors living 
with imperfect answers while looking 
for better ones, 
ment, analyzing sure all 
tinent factors have been detected, 
subjecting one’s prejudices the 
scrutiny facts. 
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When pass beyond the verbal 
level that application encoun- 
ter the added rigors emotional con- 
trol, compromise, actually chang- 
ing one’s own behavior harmonize 
with the changed behavior others 
the cooperative pursuit greater good 
for all. The rigors the social 
studies are not those the city street 
with its traffic lights, stop signs and 
one-way thoroughfares, but rather the 
rigors the wilderness where one 
must constantly look his bearings 
and prepared live off the land 
encounters difficulties making his 
way from one cabin settlement an- 
other. 

Wider Scope 


our contention here that the 
rigors social studies are least 
developing character 
hard work are those 
Latin and mathematics. Though they 
differ somewhat nature they can- 
not fairly said call forth less 
important human traits. Beyond this, 
while the traditional 
subjects are essentially limited the 
intellect (and perhaps the seat the 
pants), those the social studies are 
inherently wider scope. For the 
latter, when pursued their fullness, 
lead not only new understanding, 
but they lead also changed attitudes 
and even new ways doing. They 
not only the brain 
but also the heart and the hand. 
The hard work which they demand has 
greater character-developing possibili- 
ties than that demanded Latin and 
Mathematics because calls more 
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fully into action the whole powers 
the pupil. 

But are not these claims for social 
studies overstated? They most defin- 
itely are, social studies confined 
textbook operations, regrettably 
the case far too many schools, 
should try judge the reiative 
character-building merits the tradi- 
tional subjects and social studies 
taught, daresay the palm, bedraggled 
and drooping though be, would 
most schools the former. 

But this fact, one, ade- 
quate ground for failing “sacrifice 
room for the social studies,” our 
speaker put it. 


teachers the social studies de- 


velop the kind program which will! 


build character richly and abund- 
antly the subject matter warrants. 

Fortunately goodly amount 
work has already been done teach- 
ers sketch the outline program 
directed toward this goal. Probably 
the most comprehensive compilation 
reports the subject the Educa- 
tional Policy Commission’s volume, 
Learning the Ways 
More recently the State Michigan 
has brought out its own publication 
somewhat along the same lines, en- 
titled, Youth Learns Assume Re- 
sponsibility.* 

Out the Groove 

somewhat different emphasis 
because directed toward the more 
objective inter-racial under- 
standing the well-publicized Story 
the Springfield There are 


Learning the Ways Democracy. Washing- 
National Education Association, 1940. 
Michigan Study the Secondary School Curriculum. 


Youth Learns Assume 


Responsibility. Lansing: Michigan State Board Education, 1944. 
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many more reports that illustrate how 
the social studies are climbing 
the text-book groove. single addi- 
tional example Design for America,® 
reporting actual project carried 
the Floodwood, Minn., high school. 
This book portrays study not the 
past nor even the present, but 
the future. 

critical analysis the last-named 
project, general commendatory, 
makes this comment: “There was, un- 
der the circumstances, less than could 
wished responsible connnection 
with actual plans action, This 
common failure most secondary 
and higher educational programs. 
They are pitched far below the level 
young persons’ capacity for assum- 
ing responsibility. Ways achieve 
these vital connections with action 
will have worked out schools 
and colleges are equip people for 
undertaking the responsible decisions 
and choices democratic 


Overall View 

take full view social 
studies developments, find clear 
inkling how “these vital connec- 
tions with action” can supplied. 
Work experiences various forms 
and with varying effectiveness are al- 
ready finding place the overall 
activities young people signifi- 
cant number schools. When these 
become part the social studies pro- 
gram, being motivated and informed 
understandings developed the 
course more sedentary study, and 
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turn feeding the classroom work with 
live subject matter, then the full edu- 
cational possibilities social studies 
will well the way being real- 
ized—possibilities which include hard 
work and discipline not only the 
mind but also the heart and the 
whole body. 
Nothing Show 

After generations hard work 
Latin and mathematics what 
have show for it? The time long 
overdue for the last pedagogical ostrich 
take his head out the 
sand and attempt look the world 
the eye flies by. How many 
our expert solvers equa- 
tions can unravel the human intrica- 
cies ward politics? How many 
smooth translators Cicero can un- 
derstand the real meaning the 
speeches modern political cam- 
paign? How much have conjugations 
and agreement contri- 
buted toward just and harmonious 
labor relations 


are bungling our family rela- 
tions, are bugling our economy, 
are bungling our 
lations. The highly specialized disci- 
pline the few science has pro- 
able lack understanding and disci- 
pline the many the social studies 
may permit that bomb destroy 
time for lots hard work 
the social studies. 


New York: Hinds, Hayden Eldredge, Inc., 
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Leaders and Leadership 


ALBERT SHEPARD 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


ERTAIN words, considered 
their changes meaning over 
period time, illuminate clearly 
important trends and developments 
historical forces that intimately effect 
us. instance such significant 
words, the history and leader- 
ship over the past forty fifty years 
seems throw considerable light 
many present-day problems. 
Special Emphasis 

Those who were school college 
during the first two three decades 
this century must remember hear- 
ing the word leader used with spe- 
cial emphasis the addresses that 
were necessary concomitant cer- 
tain student body assemblies. Other- 
wise was just word, such house 
run; but, like other words, such 
gesture and dumb, acquired the 
process time new meanings, which 
gradually supplanted and almost 
ousted the older ones. 

Possibly co-incidence, but more 
likely one the movements which 
occur internationally, the word leader 
became, particularly the third and 
fourth decades, common many for- 
eign countries. There was applied 
the man directing, the forefront 
of, drawing after him popular 
movements. these cases, the leader 
took advantage certain popular 
movements, gathered their forces into 
his hands, imprinted them the 
stamp his personal ideology, and 
became the emblem 


With today, leader, leadership 
are among the commonest key-words 
the vocabulary school and college 
officials both faculty and student, 
psychologists—especially educational 
psychologists—and personnel 
tors. Blanks sent out private 
schools and colleges regarding the 
attributes applicant invariably 
contain important position 
reference leadership. The word, 
with leader, now used these 
blanks restricted meaning borrow- 
from books educational 
ogy, where generally defined 
person “who can get others 
wishes.” 

Thus defined, the word has been 
currency for approximately quarter 
without scrutiny and for the purposes 
evaluating individual, especially 
school college, the definition giv- 
above practically the only one 
used. There now something like 
stigma attached student whose 
qualifications not include 
shop. 

Groomed ‘Lead’ 

Moreover these leaders are groomed 
head movements, official bodies, 
administrators. Actual individual 
accomplishment school and college 
work likely secondary, the 
function the leader get the 
others the work. the 
logical differentiation ultimately ar- 
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rived at: individual plus small 
group whom all others follow, obey. 
The system can easily become degree 
bossism dictatorship, with glori- 
fication the apex and servility and 
effacement the base. 

Though true that for efficient 
conception and execution plans 
authority must concentrated 
few hands, know from experience 
that this system works out viciously 
unless there are counterbalancing fac- 
tors. The fathers the American 
Constitution knew this vital princi- 
ple when they adopted the annoying 
but safe practice checks and bal- 
ances. Those clear-thinking men erred 
details, but their understanding 
and application fundamental hu- 
man motivation and association has 
probably never been surpassed. 

Tragic Mistake 

can become tragic mistake 
let man think that irreplace- 
able infallible. This form adu- 
lation gradually brings him along 
intensification the weaknesses 
has. comes view himself in- 
dispensable his group, being 
superior the others. There are vary- 
ing instances this almost every 
generation—in government, busi- 
ness, and other activities. Neverthe- 
less, generation seems willing 
learn previous example; each 
one, ignoring applicable precedent, 
goes through the same disastrous ex- 
perience elevating unopposed lead- 
ers positions where they possess 
most all power make decisions. 
But really unthinkable that 
wedded, affinity, one man, 
unopposed, important position. 


spite protestations regarding 
the “generation the common man,” 
“one world,” “better world,” neither 
international relationships nor per- 
sonal behavior indicates that are 
moving toward improved world. 
Yet, unless are interested solely 
technological and improve- 
ment, under the highly concentrated 
control which humanity can 
crushed the fiat some leader, 
improve both the individual 
varied society and the nation 
amalgam individuals, 

this view conforms the facts, 
then those who clamor for leadership 
must add: leading where? Social liv- 
ing has been slowly and painfully 
built Concepts such honesty, 
the family, faith, religion, even virtue 
have been evolved and generations 
have been trained accept and prac- 
tice them their daily actions. 
these principles belief and conduct 
are not incorporated into the daily 
activities people and officials, then 
eventually the group with the strongest 
leader—strongest the sense pos- 
sessing the most potent means get- 
ting others his will—prevails. 
One need not seer foretell that 
this will not the democracy de- 
sire. The system leaders anti- 
democratic. 

the Lead 

The words leader, leadership have 
acquired, then, very special meaning 
used today. But the first two 
decades this century, the par- 
ent-word was also leader, but with 
different sense; and the term leader- 
ship was not ordinarily coupled with 
it. Moreover, the word was used 
schools and especially colleges 
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inspirational talks with the hope 
reaching everybody. Leader was not 
commonly used then designate some 
one who led the others the sense 
that got them his bidding. 
meant simply that leader was some- 
one the lead, the foremost group 
his class body peers. was 
leader only the meaning used 
those the forefront race, com- 
petition. 

saner and more wholesome meaning 
compelling sense authority, over- 
lordship with the assumption ultimate- 
special privileges and aura 
command. activity, interest, 
competition which many partici- 
pate, there are bound leaders, 
those who come first rank highest 
the order deserved merit. 

crosscountry runner leads the 
pack the finish line, this does not 
indicate that the others follow him be- 
means that outdistancing his com- 
petitors his time for the course. 
The rest are after the common goal, 
and the leader only the sense 
that reaches the best time. 
does not receive, result his 
win, authority boss the others, 
the way becoming one issue 
dictator sorts. 


Apparent Consequence 

this seems exaggeration the 
distorted view one who habitually 
views with alarm, should said 
that, high schools particularly, the 
the leader has been creat- 
ing some very special conditions. Let 
state, first, the conviction that the 
schools exist educate primarily the 


understanding, the mentality, 
ment, common sense; pass 
each school generation the accumulated 
experience and knowledge, wisdom, 
techniques civilization date; 
put into all this the element 
ment, possible. 

Now, the very special conditions re- 
ferred have been effective pro- 
ducing three types pupils: the 
leaders, officially favored Brab- 
man group and the recipients in- 
stitutional largesse and passports 
advancement; the relatively few who 
quality job the educational 
opportunity either because, small 
number cases, they prize be- 
cause, most instances, seems 
the only safe way getting into 
college; and all the others, who form 
the numerical bulk that supports the 
two previous, far smaller, groups. 

Other Distortions 

There are other distortions school 
conditions. known, for example, 
student bodies and parents that 
colleges and other advanced institu- 
tions attach much importance nowa- 
days leadership. There is, there- 
fore, tremendous striving con- 
siderable proportion pupils 
identified primarily with activities 
and become officers one group 
another. Thus imposing array 
titles leadership presented the 
which high school senior 
applies. this striving, studies re- 
ceive only the energy and time left 
after the actwities demands are met. 
chance paragraph the Readers 
Digest Feb., 1945, illustrates this: 

When girl applies for admission 
Vassar, questionnaire sent her 
parents. father Boston suburb, 


filling out one these blanks, came the 
question, she leader?” hesitated, 


ay 
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then wrote, not sure about this, 
but know that she excellent follow- 


” 


er. 

few days later received this letter 
from the president the college: “As our 
freshmen group next Fall contain 
several hundred leaders, congratulate 
that your daughter will also 
member the class. shall thus 
assured one good follower.” 


Disruptive Forces 

Three these distortions the con- 
ditions learning are more common 
than others, and are generally disrup- 
tive fine scholastic 
First, there has been disseminated the 
belief that the quality academic 
work not important, that the 
accumulation titles leadership 
that advances one’s status. good job 
strictly school work therefore 
without merit. worth repeating 
that quality performance longer 
emphasized the entire group 
sine qua non success. 

Secondly, the amount time ‘and 
the strain nervous energy required 
for becoming acknowledged leader 
great that almost student can 
first grade scholastic work and 
build leadership the same time. 
Even specially well endowed students, 
therefore, will miss honors the high- 
est credits some courses which, un- 
der less strenuous con- 
ditions, would have been grade 
two higher for them. Some students 
maneuver themselves into several lead- 
ership positions the same time and, 
though they receive public and official 
recognition, neglect far possible 
the work some these, time mak- 
ing impossible take care all. 

And finally, the majority leaders 
are recruited from pupils who can 
only average mediocre school work 
but who see the leadership move- 
ment ideal situation which 


find outlet for their restlessness de- 
void purposeful and concentrated 
effort. Being leader requires 
great mental ability activity, but 
staying close the seats the mighty, 
electioneering, being popular, “going 
out” for non-academic activities. 

Hence large proportion leaders 
are semi-workers academically but find 
acquiring positions authority, 
being boss, associating themselves 
with many activities which are not 
essentially school activities but which 
belong that great and growing body 
excrescences which obscure the orig- 
inal and valid purposes and functions 
education. Their example further 
depresses what prestige may left 
study and studies. high school, 
today, probably true that the 
hardest work done the teachers 
order get the officially required 
number pupils pass, even 
face-saving marks, rather than the 
pupils themselves mastering their 
classroom tasks. 


Importance Circumstance 

The most recent definition given 
the words leader, leadership has neces- 
sarily blotted out the original sense. 
Yet such door must open shut. 
But even if, under the new dispensa- 
tion, the leaders were taught the 
“right” direction take which 
lead the followers, the led, may call 
them, there might still great 
gain for society and civilization. 
study the great. historical 
movements shows that the men who 
headed them did not always inaugur- 
ate them; they appeared opportunely 
and circumstances placed them the 
commanding positions. Against the 
will the majority, they could not 
have maintained themselves for any 
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length time. Mussolini and Hitler 
seemed supply the guiding force 
large sections the population 
manded. their Italy and Germany, 
Franklin Delano would 
never have acquired primacy because 
would not have suited their specifi- 
the United States, 
appeared possess the qualifications 
wanted. 

Perhaps because like the 
obvious thing what not difficult, 
leadership training has become popu- 
lar. not believe, however, that 
promotes democracy, and only with 
democracy the common man politic- 
ally and legally safe. For this, the task 
far greater, more complicated and 
subtle than the leadership movement 
can encompass. For democracy the 
training must not for leaders but— 
may use the term again—for the 
led. is, over period time, the 
collective desire and practical philoso- 
phy the major part the popula- 
tion, inchoate though may 
many cases, that determine the na- 
tional tone. highly intelligent and 
genuinely educated countries like Den- 
mark and Switzerland (granted that 
the population small; that 
Bolivia Palestine), there are 
convulsive political racial-religious 
upheavals, tremendous losses due 
acceptance graft, malfeasance, and 
ineptness. civilized population, 
adequately trained group led 
who have learned live peace to- 
gether under the aegis social-politi- 
cal mutuality, respect, judgment. 

Painful Process 

Each generation, growing from 
childhood into adolescence, early and 
late maturity, has learn for itself 
the lessons civilization date. 
Each generation has through the 
same painful process, passing along 
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any accretions may have evolved, 
Material improvements, scientific and 
technological, for example, may have 
molding influence people, auto- 
motive and large-scale production have 
certainly quickened the pace living, 
affecting details and principles con- 
duct. But the study and control 
individual human beings, the 
tion given their thinking and acting 
which makes nation strong and pro 
gressive and respected over the years. 
Though we, let say, have become 
good citizens going through the 
agony learning what the civilized 
society into which have been 
born and where are disciplining 
ourselves it, now our duty 
teach and train our children into the 
same environment, with whatever 
changes conditions have been undergo- 
ing our lifetime. Each generation 
has through the same irksome 
process. 

With the increasing complexities 
social life, ever more important 
for the incoming generations learn 
the practical lessons citizenship. 
has been growing practice relegate 
the schools larger and larger share 
the imparting these lessons. This 
mistake least two important 
ways. First, parents automatically 
throw off much most the burden 
burden, often—of character- 
training their youngsters. the 
acceptance the schools this work 
did not militate against the retention 
the parents this responsibility 
and work, then there would gain; 
fact, does not turn out so. 
Incidentally, awakening parents 
this responsibility and its details 
prime necessity. 

Secondly, the school alone can not 
this work efficiently. The teaching 
personnel whole lacks the quality 
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once the individual teacher has 
had much her proper authority 
stripped away from her; the propor- 
tion men women teachers is, and 
for cause, smaller than should be; 
the school has maneuvered itself out 
the proper position enforce its teach- 
and not mainly the teacher’s 
job, anyhow. Essentially, parents are 
the logical situation and are the 
natural agents impart the lessons 
and enforce the training; the general 
public next responsible. 
Saggested Lessons 

What are some these practical 
lessons should learn grow in- 
legal citizenship, personal and social 
responsibility? The following only 
random and partial list, given with- 
out special analysis. (It should 
mentioned, incidentally, that home 
discussion, conversation with older and 
wise friends, and honest press and 
mature radio are more influential here 
than the 

recognize, grounds cap- 
ability and honesty, those fitted for 
office 


consider the initial function 
government social contract, not 

approach government means, 
not end; 

distinguish demagoguery 
metaphysical political theory from 
truth and 

have retentive memories regard- 
ing the acts and votes-for-bills elect- 
officials 

evolve some means finding out 
what happens certain news items 
the newspapers that suddenly are given 
further publicity 

the obligations that with 
privileges 

view the relations the sexes 
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having more than physical founda- 
tion 

reject the view dishonesty and 
graft inevitable; 

insist the punishment all 
types and sizes political and crimi- 
nal malefactors, without legal loop- 
holes complaisant parole 

believe that full and efficient 
day’s work due from each person 

And many more. 


common causes, peacetime 
well war, decision and action are 
necessarily the hands few men 
—even one man. Ina 


these officials are elected appointed 


their wisdom, honesty, and energy 
may depend the fortunes their con- 
stituents, the vast mass the people. 
the minor positions, training will 
provide the executives, administrators 
the more important posts and dur- 
ing crises, their quality more often de- 
pends the gifts birth, charac- 
ter forged devotion one’s work, 
even self-immolation. But the wel- 
fare the nation does not depend, 
its normal, daily functioning, 
depends the large citizen- 
ship, the led. 

these led have been properly 
trained, they are moved intelli- 
gence and judgment, the state safe. 
Otherwise, the hands lead- 
ers. the leader honest and effi- 
Providence, minor miracle. the 
leaders are weak selfish ignorant, 
then the people, those whose blood 
and sweat and tears the country de- 
pends for existence, suffer. any 
ease, these leaders have been selected 
fundamentally because they can get 
others they wish, what they 
wish. This not real democracy; 
world which the common man 
safe. 
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Man Looks Religion 


SAMUEL ROSS 
Los Angeles, 


not think that the solu- 
tion any single problem 
could possibly constitute 
panacea for mankind, that the satis- 
factory operation any single type 
organization doctrine—political, 
religious otherwise would take 
all the ills the world hu- 
manity. 
Department Store Life 
That any system living sort 
department store something more 
than trite metaphor. There are 
many departments the functions 
sustaining and promoting existence, 
and there are even more trying 
make this existence worthwhile. 


The human race has need for re- 
ligion, otherwise person group 
organization over period cen- 
turies calendar time could continue 
sell and serve ittothem. The sales- 
men this religious product the 
preachers, ministers, the clergy, you 
will—are generally all right; they 
have job and are trying 
it. 

Some them are bigoted, narrow, 
prejudiced; some are said too 
liberal. Some them are the top 
their profession, some the bottom, 
and the majority average off about 
the middle like doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers and other professional men. 
Some them have more ethics than 
others, but all them are trying 
put over some sort gospel, some sort 
religious belief. 


When seek the services law- 
yer should expect receive 
legal advice service. When 
seek the professional assistance 
member the clergy should ex- 
pect obtain from him some religious 
spiritual aid that and nothing 
more. receive more, but 
should not expect it. should not 
expect anything from religion except 
what possible for religion give 
under administration human ex- 
ponents, and should not expect 
these exponents more than 
man. 


contend that part the fault- 
finding far religion concerned 
consists expecting the church 
theatre, lecture hall, and sort 
something don’t know quite what, 
and expecting the preacher 
actor, college professor, and general 
all around medicine man. 


Common Fault 

other words, perhaps are 
fault well the preacher. Most 
them are trying good work, 
but they have only that one item— 
that thing called religion—with which 
work. true that they might 
talk all sorts subjects, but that 
does not make them artists, painters, 
engineers farmers, They discuss 
these subjects for so-called theological 
purposes. 

the field economics much has 
been written the subject employ- 
ment—the problem peacetime un- 
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employment. not contended that 
the solution alleviation this prob- 
lem could straighten out civilization. 
The matter considered important, 
way religion its own particular 
way. 

Our thought that all these 
things—religion, economics, arts and 
sciences—should work together for the 
sustained improvement and well-being 
mankind. 


These troubles have—we not 
think that religion has caused them, 
that Christianity, Judaism, Bud- 
dhaism, any creed doctrine has 
caused them. And not think 
that lack religion has caused them 
either. think that man has caused 
them because has not worked out 
system provide the necessary bal- 
ance for peaceful living. 

Not Enough Time 

not know how long man has 
been living, but apparently has not 
been long enough for him form ade- 
quate social, religious, and 
other vital concepts and place them 
operation. These things should im- 
prove man improves, and man 
should improve they improve. Man 
and his concepts and organizations 
should help each other along. 

are inclined make allowances 
for the circumstance life: 
not think that finding great deal 
fault with the human race either 
psychologically healthful beneficial. 
think that the human race essen- 
tially imperfect, that undoubtedly 
was designed so. 

reasonable believe that after 
the stress and suffering war there 
will some improvement and more 
workable mechanisms promote hu- 


man welfare, and that, time goes 
on, there will overall progress— 
with setbacks—rather than retrogres- 
sion and decay. 

Limitations Religion 

Let consider more specifically the 
limited scope religion. What can 
religion except tell people that they 
will will not live forever; that there 
not heaven and hell, that 
heaven and hell are earth; that 
Jesus Christ was was not divine; 
that the commonly-called holy 
tures are man-made historical docu- 
ment that they are message from 
divinity; that the individual can 
saved believes certain tenets, 
doesn’t need saved anyhow; that 
marriage sacred and must last for- 
ever that may cancelled 
found practically advisable and expedi- 
ent so? 

What there the peculiar prov- 
ince religion except the answer 
attempted answer these questions 
and others similar nature: an- 
swers which may—no, must—come 
from the thinking individuals with- 
out any attempt the part ob- 
jective observer prove whether they 
are right wrong, good bad, prag- 
matic impossible. 

The answer, then, can only that 
religion what make it. That re- 
ligion can cause persons think that 
life worthwhile, that can also lead 
them believe that death glorious 
they will approach peace 
war with avidity should ample evi- 
dence that religion subjective 
thing, that man, himself, who 
causes religion have these effects 
him, that may wishful think- 
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ing, which, although worthwhile, is, 
nevertheless, what made man. 
State Mind 

Spiritual uplift mental thing 
which the imagination may play 
large part. However, the individual 
should try not permit the imagina- 
tion too far—to the extent that 
its effect might adverse. 

may said that the desire for 
religion was given man nature. 
However, has been developed 
formal state theology the human 
races. similar sense, all man’s 
desires were given him nature: 
the desire for food, knowledge, com- 
panionship—desires which, 
course time, change some extent 
manifestation and method nur- 
ture. 

not expect ardent believers 
agree with our observations, least 
not with all them. They wouldn’t 
ardent believers they did. 

those (of the clergy) who state 
that because insufficient faith 
and belief divine concepts and prin- 
ciples that these troubles war and 
suffering have come upon us, reply 
that their duty, assumed duty, 
servants the church tell 
these things. say that the tenets 
religion are more the result than 
the cause things. 

Suppose that Christ had not been 
executed. Does this mean that reli- 
gion would have stopped, even though 
Christianity might not have been 
born? Did not Christianity come be- 
cause was needed, and had not 
been that, would not have been some 
other religious doctrine 

not the nature and fundamental 
imperfection man which makes re- 


ligion necessary? And not this, 
together with the brevity and 
ciency human experience earth, 
which has caused the world’s ailments? 
believe that laymen, generally, and 
some the clergy would agree with 
this. 

That human this 
mean experience primarily fruit- 
ful nature—has been inadequate may 
attested the fact that only 
small percentage persons are born 
with sufficient ability make genuine 
contribution the welfare hu- 
manity. 

Transient Contributions 

addition, much the creative 
work that accomplished proves 
either ephemeral nature sim- 
ply link the chain sociological, 
opment. These and other phases 
evolution and development are interre- 
lated the extent that readjustments 
may necessary one them when- 
ever something happens discov- 
ered another. discovery one 
person—no matter where the world 
may be, what field thought, 
active science, essential service 
populations—might alter world- 
wide activities that the entire 
ture related fields would require 
considerable time and work for read- 
justment, and much might 
rendered 

The effects the mental, physical, 
and nervous system individuals 
caused power, machine, indus- 
trial civilization, whatever may 
should not overlooked 
man, his credit, builds increas- 
ing ability withstand them. 

That man has arrived the point 
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where enterprises great moment are 
before him would indicate that least 
has arrived the point where pro- 
jects great moment may accom- 
plished. might conclude that the 
execution such projects probably 
could not come about means re- 


ligion alone, economics, educa- 
tion, politics means any sci- 
ence alone, but that could come 
means concerted thought and action 
many all the agencies which 
have become essential human life 
and endeavor. 
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Global Thinking 


FREDERICK MAYER 
Professor Philosophy, University Redlands 
Redlands, 


accomplish reform our in- 

stitutional system, need global 

thinking. Traditional ideas re- 
garding world society have 
thought must attempted. Philoso- 
phers have been the high priests 
thought, but their profession low 
repute today. Not only are they dis- 
cussing abstruse questions which 
not have bearing upon the vital prob- 
lems today, but their personali- 
ties are weak, and 
equipped deal with the sweeping 
changes the modern world. 


Philosophy today dominated 
second-rate minds who are rehashing 
traditional questions and concealing 
their ignorance inventing new and 


technical terms. Santayana, Dewey, 
and Bergson are notable exceptions 
the sea mediocrity, but even they 
not compare with such minds 
Schopenhauer, Kant, and Voltaire. 
Whitehead defined philosophy 
voyage larger generalities. 
would have been more nearly correct 
unexamined and glittering generali- 
ties. 
Drastic Change 

All this far cry from the flower- 
ing Athens when the leaders so- 
ciety sat the feet Socrates and 
Plato. Philosophy this time was 
not only method inquiry, was 
veritable summary civilization, 


and the study philosophy formed the 
climax the Athenian curriculum. 
American universities regarded 
being far inferior economics, his- 
tory, science, and art. The causes 
the decline philosophic influence are 
profound and are related the in- 
stitutional crisis and the intellectual 
confusion our time. 

Philosophers are suffering from 
false belief eternal truth. Thus 
they are constantly speaking justice, 
beauty, spiritual values, and on. 
terms, for truth, whatever means, 
uncertain and changing, and 
pendent the cultural environment 
ous woman, and must rediscovered 
every generation. New experiences 
modify previous standpoints, and con- 
stant readjustment required. In- 
stead certainty, have probability 

Reasons for False Belief 

Why philosophers defend 
assiduously the concept eternal 
truth? From Plato Bertrand Rus- 
sell they have talked about realm 
ideal essences. For one thing, they 
exaggerate the power reason, thus 
writing the biography the universe 
according their own experiences. 
Some, too, are dominated still the 
sway theology, and general concepts 
seem endowed with more respect- 
ability than are specific situations. 
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Moreover, personal frustration impels 
the philosopher find eternal truth 
lost horizon quite different from the 
chaos his environment. must 
not forgotten that modern philoso- 
phy arose under the dominance 
mathematics, which stressed invariable 
axioms. And long after new systems 
mathematics have come into exist- 
ence our thinkers are still talking 
eternal laws. 

Another stumbling block thought 
the commentator spirit philoso- 
phy. This tradition became very 
strong when the monks were the guard- 
ians knowledge Europe and 
lected books assiduously. They had 
vast respect for authority, ecclesiasti- 
eal and secular, and Plato and Aris- 
totle were infallible guides truth. 
Philosophers quarreled over minor 
points interpretation, commentators 
would commentate upon other com- 
mentators, and sometimes third and 
fourth commentator would try show 
that all were wrong their interpreta- 
tion. The battle the footnotes has 
never been won, and today 
1200 The humanists who 
protested against the medieval spirit 
were more creative, but they still re- 
tained the old habits, and many 
Ways were just the 


Good Likeness 

The picture the medieval scholar 
given Chaucer the Canterbury 
Tales immortal, and might apply 
many scholars today. The clerk 
Oxford who lean and pale and hol- 
low cheeked, invests his spare cash 
books Aristotle. does not speak 
very often, and when expresses him- 
self, makes weighty and rather in- 
comprehensible statements. Chaucer 


found him very boring, just 
many modern philosophy professors 
are lifeless and uninteresting. 


These thinkers are more home 
ancient Greece than their own time, 
but how can they understand the exu- 
berance Socrates, the wit the 
Sophists, and the poetry Plato? 
For Socrates talked with the common 
his laboratory was the market 
place, his book was Athens, and his 
students were all types and ages. 
Philosophical scholarship has made 
Greek thought dull and technical, and 
has missed the vital living qualities 
the eminent Greek minds. 

New histories thought are being 
written every year. They are incom- 
plete—they omit the oriental contri- 
bution—and they usually synthesize 
existing information, but they contain 
wealth ideas, opinions, and sys- 
tems which must overwhelming 
the student. 

Necessary Attributes 

learn philosophy, not neces- 
sary apprehend all the systems that 
have developed western Europe. 
important, however, have clear 
and detached understanding the 
world which live. Moreover, the 
historians philosophy have frequent- 
forgotten that the most outstanding 
contributions were made not techni- 
thinkers, but the fields art, 
music, literature, and psychology. 
The use abstract terms like essence, 
necessarily indicate profound think- 
ing. 

Another weakness present day 
thinking can traced the continued 
dominance 
Thinkers have not yet recovered from 
Kant’s Copernican revolution which 
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attempted construct the external 
world through the categories the 
mind. While his analysis was very 
deep, his followers tried outdo him, 
and they were not modest the 
master regarding problems reality. 
Hegel especially misused abstractions, 
and his use the Absolute, being 
and essence, confused even first-rate 
mind like Schopenhauer, who con- 
fessed that was unable under- 
stand Hegel’s logic. 
Hegelian Characteristics 

monstrous style combined with 
neglect natural science characterizes 
the Hegelian system. When the Ger- 
mans rebelled against it, was ex- 
ported England, where Bradley be- 
came its eminent disciple, and the 
United States where Josiah Royce 
wrote book The World and the 
Individual, saying little about the 
world and less about the individual. 
His Absolute was even more potent 
than Hegel’s, and included not only 
all suffering, all failure, all sin, all 
greatness, all triumphs, short, all 
the emotions, but all human society, 
human history, and human experi- 
ences. knows also its own knowl- 
edge it, and conscious infinity. 
Josiah Royce his youth planned 
write novels; shame that 
never succeeded, for his Absolute con- 
stitutes terrible revenge upon hu- 
manity. 

fortunate that logic and science 
combined undermine the theories 
absolute idealism. say that exist- 
ence can comprehended the Ab- 
solute means little maintain 
that part Brahma, that exist- 
ence equals the tribal totem. Philoso- 
phers often are like architects who 
build structures that are supposed 


last for centuries but are torn down 
the next. generation. 
Influence Science 

the twentieth century science hag 
exerted abiding influence upon phil- 
osophy. Today science replaces the 
ology the center the curriculum, 
and some philosophers maintain that 
their primary task criticize the 
concepts and categories science, 
They build their systems upon the 
postulates science, which are con- 
stantly changing with the discovery 
new facts about the physical world. 
The renowned scientific theories 
present day philosophers will an- 
tiquated the next century Spen- 
cer today. New theories matter 
and non-Euclidian geometry have pro- 
foundly modified our views the uni- 
verse. There reason doubt 
that these are just beginnings 
series far-reaching 
changes. 

Most philosophers not have 
adequate scientific background in- 
terpret the present developments 
higher mathematics and natural sci- 
ence. Their generalities are amusing 
from the standpoint the professional 
scientist. The scientists, the other 
hand, when they try relate their 
fields other areas inquiry, are 
often like Alice Wonderland, and 
get caught the maze their own 
specialization. 

our contention that the pri- 
mary problem thought man and 
his institutional relationships. Just 
the Sophists and Socrates turned 
from discussions matter analy- 
sis society, must turn the 
vital social and institutional problems 
our day. sure, Bacon and 
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Nietzsche pointed out, was glori- 
ous period Greece when Democritus 
and Heraclitus speculated regarding 
the matter substance and change. 
But they were also scientists. They 
had carry double burden, which 
modern philosophers not have 
assume. 

Even more insidious the contin- 
ued influence theology philoso- 
phy. Thus most works Arab, Hin- 
du, Jewish, and Christian scholars are 
motivated fervent desire sub- 
stantiate the doctrines their faith. 
Ministers, the whole, make poor 
teachers philosophy, for they are apt 
regard the universe expanded 
Sunday school class, and are wont 
project their narrow ideals cosmic 
basis. Philosophy thus becomes 
servant orthodoxy: weighty volumes 
are written about the soul, immortal- 
ity, revelation, problems which have 
little practical import. These theol- 
ogians live timeless universe; 
blindly they ignore the advances sci- 
ence. Their language 
thoughts might compared with those 
primitive medicine men. 

Mysticism 

Another type represented the 
mysticism, which has lately 
found very eloquent spokesman 
Aldous Huxley. Like the Roman 
mystery religions, these cults are drugs 
for the ignorant, and stimulants for 
bored society. Oriental wisdom 
adapted western needs, and cited 
prove that there evil the 
universe. new cult oriental 
thought being started every day 
Los Angeles, commentary upon the 
cultural superficiality that city. 

Some philosophers are more skepti- 
cal. Their main interest life 


destroy the beliefs their colleagues. 
They follow the footsteps Hume 
saying that there morality, 
God, society, causal connection 
science. After this work 
destruction, they sit back and smile 
complacently. Most them are radi- 
cals thought and conservatives 
politics, like David Hume, and they 
regard man irrational and pug- 
nacious animal, best controlled 
arbitrary government. The weakness 
these skeptics lies their social 
atomism, not applying their doubts 
constructively. 


Intellectual Warfare 

The result these varying tenden- 
cies can seen condition un- 
ceasing warfare between the different 
strange that this war- 
fare can taken seriously. 
ing abundance leisure and being 
old maidish their outlook upon life, 
the philosophers fight their intellectual 
battles with religious fervor. Actually, 
most these conflicts are important 
the medieval controversy over the 
existence universals. What waste 
time! What abuse intellec- 
tual capacity! the meantime, so- 
ciety waits. 

created, the philosophers talk about 
the oversoul the law; when new 
system international relations 
be_constructed, thinkers argue about 
absolute metaphysical laws. When 
new educational curriculum 
founded, the academic minds contri- 
bute speaking absolute truth and 
spiritual ideals that are embodied 
our school system. 

not surprising note that the 
great books ethics the twentieth 
century have not been written acad- 
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emic minds, but novelists like Sin- 
clair Lewis; Babbitt and Main Street 
give more penetrating analysis 
the social problems America than 
the books ethics the combined 
fraternity American thinkers. Jean 
Christophe deeper than any twen- 
tieth century study esthetics. 

Thinkers are also handicapped to- 
day being chained universities 
where they are overburdened with lec- 
tures and committee meetings, and are 
supposed write books and articles 
contribute professional research. 
They are give the students thor- 
ough training fundamentals that 
they will know five aspects Stoicism, 
six contributions Socrates, which 
will remembered until few weeks 
after the final examination. 

Most the philosophy students 
the United States are eager but unpre- 
pared. Those who take graduate work 
have more encyclopedic information, 
but their creativity likewise limited. 
Santayana his illuminating book, 
Character and Opinion the United 
States, (in which found little char- 
acter, but many opinionated persons) 
notes the lack real in- 
terest this hemisphere. 


The Ivory Tower 

The main trouble with the teachers 
philosophy that they not com- 
prehend actual life. They look the 
world from the narrow Gothic win- 
dows their university. How differ- 
ent was the method Abelard who 
knew about love from first-hand ex- 
perience through his relationship with 
Heloise, and who was expelled from 
several monasteries for his audacious 
Voltaire, who travelled 
France and England and Germany, 
and who dined with kings and also 
the Bastille. thinker wants 
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effective influence upon his society, 
should travel, visit different na- 
tions, mingle with the people and 
sorb their customs and ideals. 
difficult good traveler, for you 
must have open mind and not judge 
Moscow, London, and Paris according 
the standards Boston. The best 
teacher one who tries improve 
himself constantly, who always 
ready absorb new experiences. 
will ask more questions than can 
answer; but this should not disturb 
him, for the mark great mind 
raise new problems, and swim 
steadfastly the sea doubt. 

The philosopher the future will 
will attack the prejudices, the tribal- 
ism, the anthropomorphism his 
time. will expose tirelessly the 
rationalization and mediocrity his 
contemporaries. will criticize the 
assumptions science and the goals 
and curriculum the educational sys- 
tem. will study the political agen- 
cies and recommend the best changes 
for bringing about more equitable 
social system. his criticism will 
meet hatred and misunderstanding, 
but will not bow the temper 
his time. 


Self Appraisal 

Not only will critical regard- 
ing the society which lives, but 
will also stern with himself, and 
examine his motives and his 
The philosopher the future will 
start with autobiography, and 
will not attack other opinions much 
his own will avoid 
dogmatism like deadly sin. will 
ready alter his ideas new cir- 
cumstances warrant such step. 

What distinguishes man from the 
animals not much his use rea- 
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phers have been entirely too serious 
regarding the universe. Their pomp- 
ous attitude reminds the observer 
the dignity the German college pro- 
fessor. That why the satire men 
like Erasmus, Swift, and Voltaire 
falls like breath spring into the 
musty caverns academic thought. 

Unfortunately, there little satire 
modern philosophy, and great seri- 
ousness regarding the world-shaking 
issues technical thought. Students 
semantics are the habit laugh- 
ing the brilliant minds philoso- 
phy, and satirizing their meaningless 
abstractions, but the latter retaliate 
ignoring and continuing 
their old ways. 

Being critic, however, not 
enough, for certain patterns the 
past ought preserved. Hence, 
the philosopher the future will ac- 
knowledge his debt the accomplish- 
ments men who lived long before 
him. His pilgrimage will lightened 
the company others who saw be- 
yond their own environment, and who 
fought vigorously against the idols 
the multitude. 

ence, literature, and psychology 
will find mediums for deeper ex- 
pression. will speak not only 
immediate goals, but long range ob- 
jectives. Thus will combine the in- 
finitesimal and the infinite aspects 
man; his poetry will 
and his science will poetic. will 
motivated fervent desire an- 
alyze, interpret, and possible solve 
the pressing problems humanity. 
Hence the new philosopher will 
cosmopolitan and will laugh nar- 
row nationalism. 


wisdom does not depend 
upon old age; youth more receptive 
new influences, and more idealis- 
regarding the world. Instead 
waiting until 50, proposed 
Plato the Republic, the new phil- 
osopher will take his task when 
25. With the freshness youth, 
will combine the skepticism and 
sophistication maturity. 

World Society 

The main task present day phil- 
osophy the creation world so- 
ciety. This can best accomplished 
getting away from professionalism 
thought, recognizing the essential 
unity civilizations, and humaniz- 
ing the conclusions science that 
they can understood the average 
man. The philosopher today must 
interpreter the different civiliza- 
tions. should look not only the 
west, but the Orient: India, 
China, and Japan. Not that will 
find basis perfection the Orient, 
for the Orient like the Occident, 
examining its old foundations, but his 
perspective will expanded and his 
humility deepened. 

yet, many the writings 
Japanese, Chinese, and Arabian think- 
ers have not been translated. Here 
scholarship can make real contribu- 
tion. Increasing emphasis the uni- 
versities must laid upon world lit- 
erature, comparative philosophies 
life, international systems art, and 
international jurisprudence. Chinese, 
Indian, and Japanese scholars will 
the teachers the west. 

implement these suggestions, 
world board thinkers should 
established. Every 
select ten outstanding minds, and these 
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leaders should meet together continu- 
ously discuss and interpret the 
issues society. must remember 
that the great changes civilization 
have been brought about few ex- 
ceptional individuals, not the 
masses. Great changes could again 
accomplished the leading minds 
the world were pool their resources. 

This world board would appoint 
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commissions study the institutional 
systems the different nations. They 
would award traveling fellowships 
promising scholars. Such 
understaking would lead new 
emphasis upon creative thought, and 
would aid overcoming the 
ancy between the technological and 
the intellectual parts the different 
culture patterns. 
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Literary Talent Runs Families 


SALIBELLE ROYSTER 


Head English Department 
Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind. 


many people the writer 
genius usually lone wolf 
family unsympathetic with his 
aspirations and personality. One 
thinks perhaps Shelley, strange 
scion from the home British wine 
merchant, Burns, ploughboy poet 
Scotland, born sing regardless 
environment. One may William 
Saroyan, sprung from lower-class Ar- 
menian parents but writing from the 
age nine spite work and pov- 
erty, James Joyce and nonagener- 
ian Bernard Shaw, rising alike from 
background middle-class Dublin. 
Yet literary ability has not always 
been scattered and isolated. Shel- 
ley married into the family Wil- 
liam Godwin, revolutionary philoso- 
pher and novelist, and Mary Godwin 
Shelley was the author Franken- 
stein, ancestor many the modern 
thrillers. 
Family Matter 
There are sundry instances where 
literary ability has burgeoned and 
blossomed whole families and from 
one generation another, just dra- 
matic talent has long flourished among 
the Drews and the 
Charlotte, Emily, and Ann Bronté, 
three sisters writing they were 
three brothers (Currer, Ellis, and Ac- 
ton Bell), achieved fame those far 
days century ago when feminine tal- 
ent went unrecognized publishers 
and public alike. gloomy and un- 
natural home background influenced 


them violently that all were neu- 
rotic, and their novels show strong 
Gothic element. fourth sister, dy- 
ing young tuberculosis, might have 
rivaled the authors Jane Eyre and 
Wuthering Heights. Their father, al- 
though not recognizing genius most 
his six brilliant moor-born children, 
was himself the author Cottage 
Poems, published 1811. 

modern parallel the Brontés 
the Benét family, three them poets. 
William Rose Benét, who with Henry 
Seidel Canby founded The Saturday 
Review Literature 1924, has long 
been poet and editor distinction. 
Once married Elinor Wylie, 
the elder brother Stephen Vincent 
Benét, winner the Pulitzer prize 
1928 for his great American epic, 
John Brown’s Body. Before his death 
1948, Stephen Vincent and his 
wife, Rosemary, occasionally collabor— 
ated. Laura Benét, sister William 
Rose and Stephen Vincent, well 
known the world poetry and book 
review, having received the medal 
honor poet, National Poetry center, 
1936. All three have scholarly ap- 
proach and fine dramatic sense that 
appear family characteristics, 
different their subjects and person- 
alities are. 

Gibbs Brothers 

England there are the versatile 
Gibbs brothers and the Sitwells. Novel 
writing runs the Gibbs family. Sir 
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Philip Hamilton Gibbs, editor, war 
correspondent, and novelist, broth- 
the less illustrious 
Arthur Hamilton Gibbs and father 
the novelist, Anthony Gibbs. third 
brother, thinking that too many books 
were appearing under the name 
Gibbs, omits his surname entirely and 
known fiction readers Cosmo 
Hamilton. Many readers Caste, 
Adam and Evelyn, and Everyman and 
His Wife not realize that they were 
written the brother the author 
the pre-war commentary, 
Speaks, and the still newer novel, 
Amazing Summer. The third brother, 
Gibbs, has produced such novels 
Undertow and Labels. 


Erudite Sitwells 

The erudite Sitwells furnish an- 
other example that literary ability may 
run families, Edith, the eldest, 
not the heir the family estate. Be- 
cause primogeniture that honor be- 
longs her brother, Osbert, play- 
wright, novelist, and traveler. the 
same family Sacheverell Sitwell, 
playwright, story writer, and biogra- 
pher Mozart. Less satirical than 
Osbert, the author The Thirteenth 
Caesar and The People’s Palace the 
most definitely intellectual and most 
technically traditional the three. 

Another Sitwell relative, not the 
immediate family, was Virginia (Ste- 
phen) Woolf, contemporary English 
novelist highest rank, whose fame 
has still increased since her untimely 
death suicide the early years 
World War Despondency over the 
war and personal problems caused 
England lose drowning this bril- 
liant author stream conscious- 
ness novels such The Waves, who 
was family connection Thackeray 
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and related the Darwin and 
Strachey families well the Sit- 
wells. Always intellectual, Vir- 
ginia Woolf never gave enough atten- 
tion plot make her novels appeal 
the common reader, and conse- 
quence her audience limited but 
select. 

Three the numerous Tennysons, 
Charles, Frederick, and Alfred, con- 
tributed the early volume Poems 
Two Brothers, although only Alfred 
was destined become famous. 
grand-niece, Tennyson Jesse, 
elist, playwright, and correspondent 
World War carried the family 
tradition. 

Another grand-niece famous 
writer was Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son, the family James Fenimore 
Cooper. Like her great-uncle 
wrote novels with historical back- 
ground, not pioneer days the Mo- 
hawk Valley did the creator 
Leatherstocking, but Italy and 
the South after the Civil War. Castle 
Nowhere and Rodman the Keeper are 
representative novels, widely read 
the 1880’s and 

Daphne Maurier, inventor 
popular thrillers like Rebecca and 
ter George Louis Maurier, 
Trilby and Peter Ibbetson fame. Like 
her half-French grandfather, she holds 
the suspense till the end, although her 
novels have definite effect reality 
and lack the charm and mysticism 
the improbable tales her 
ent. 

Three Generations 

the Huxley family the literary 
world has heard for three generations, 
since Julius and Aldous Huxley are 
grandsons scientist Thomas Huxley, 
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and grand-nephews Matthew Arn- 
old. Their father, Leonard Huxley, 
was one time editor Cornhill 
Magazine. Profundity learning has 
characterized all three generations. 
Aldous Huxley, author such fic- 
tional psychological treatises 
less Gaza and After Many Sum- 
mer, lost his sight between the ages 
seventeen and twenty and wrote his 
first novel after learning touch typing. 
Julian won the Newdigate prize for 
poetry 1908. Through the Arnolds 
the younger Huxleys are also related 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, creator 
the best seller the Robert 
Elsmere. 
Literary Lowells 

Still further removed the relation- 
ship between the literary Lowells, 
James Russell being cousin Amy’s 
grandfather. Like her relative 
earlier day, however, Amy Lowell pro- 
duced both literary essays and poetry, 
well biography Keats. Both 
Lowells wrote poetry more less un- 
conventional form. The Vision 
Sir Launfal, clattering, hit-or-miss 
meter, was almost revolutionary 
its day was the clear-cut zestful 
vers libre Sword Blades and Poppy 
Seeds, written the early decades 
the twentieth century emormous 
woman who smoked long, black cigars. 
Lawrence Lowell, president 
Harvard from 1909 1933 and essay- 
ist government, was Amy’s brother. 
Another brother, Percival Lowell, was 
eminent astronomer and author- 
ity Mars. Joan Lowell, who 
thrilled adventure fans decade ago 
with her admittedly spurious Cradle 
the Deep, also claimed kinship with 
the Bostonian first family. 


pair famous brothers, the 
Shropshire-born Housmans, won 
erary distinction different fields. 
Lawrence Housman has been 
more prolific. than half-brother, 
producing novels, poems, children’s 
books, and short stories well such 
popular dramas Prunella and the 
Broadway hit, Victoria Regina. Yet 
can never hope equal quality 
the simple, compressed stanzas Al- 
fred Edward, whose Shropshire Lad 
and Last Poems set high-water mark 
for modern poetry. 

America have the Van Doren 
brothers, Carl and Mark, sons 
Illinois country doctor, and two the 
best scholars modern times. Carl 
Van Doren’s exhaustive biography 
Benjamin Franklin won the Pulitzer 
prize 1939, and his brother’s Col- 
lected Poems won the same prize 
1940. Both brothers have contributed 
much literary criticism. Both have 
been attracted literary women, for 
Dorothy Van Doren, wife Mark, 
has been associate editor The Na- 
tion, and Carl’s divorced wife, Irita, 
editor New York Herald-Tribune 
Books. 

The South and all America know 
Sidney Lanier, poet Civil War days, 
whom music was “love search 
word” and the soul and spirit 
poetry, but fewer readers have heard 
Clifford, his brother, whose poetry 
was also good quality. 

Brothers and Sisters 

Brothers and sisters have not been 
uncommon the field literature. 
the Benéts and the Sitwells al- 
ready have spoken. Writing ability 
well insanity ran the family the 
classic Lambs, Charles and Mary. 
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After his nursing her back mental 
health, she helped him write Tales 
from Shakespeare, perhaps even more 
widely read than his Elia. 

The half-Italian and 
beauty-worshipping 
are known most readers English 
poetry. There were three them: 
Dante Gabriel, creator the super- 
naturally lovely The Blessed Damozel 
and the uncanny Helen; Chris- 
tina Georgina, whose life Sara Teas- 
dale worked for years, and whose 
religious and juvenile poetry has been 
popular for two-thirds century; 
and William Michael, one the seven 
pre-Raphaelite who pro- 
duced art criticism and verse trans- 
lation Dante’s Inferno. 

The Wordsworths, William and 
Dorothy, were equally fond natural 
scenery and each other. was 
Dorothy, that “woman ten thou- 
thoughts from the French Revolution 
and his French liaison the land- 
scapes and the peasants near their 
home. both them “the meanest 
flower that blows” could give “thoughts 
that often lie too deep for tears,” 
and was Dorothy who suggested fav- 
orite lines for The Daffodils: 

They flash wpon that inward eye 

Which the bliss solitude 


Poetry ran the Coleridge family, 
too, for Samuel Taylor Coleridge had 
son, daughter, and grand-niece 
who wrote. More stable but less gifted 
than the author Christabel and 
Zippolya, Hartley Coleridge wrote 
sonnets and other verse scarcely infer- 
ior his father’s. Sara’s 
once-popular romantic fairy tale. 
Mary Elizabeth, granddaughter Col- 
eridge’s nephew, was author some 
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excellent poetry. Since Coleridge and 
Southey married sisters, their descend- 
ants were therefore related. 

Family Biographers 

Three generations the Hawthorne 
family have written wisely and well, 
Julian, son the author The Scar 
let Letter and The House the Seven 
Gables, was himself novelist and 
biographer the Hawthorne family. 
Few people today, however, read his 
Garth, novel about Jamaica, 
Archibald Malmaison, tale split 
personality. Both and his daugh 
ter, Hildegarde, wrote about 
Hawthorne and his family, Haw- 
thorne and His Circle, and she The 
Romantic Rebel. Lecturer Manning 
Hawthorne member the same 
family. 

The father the famous James 
brothers, Henry and William, was al- 
writer social, political, and 
literary subjects. Henry James was 
less thorough his novels real- 
ism such Daisy Miller and Miriam 
Gray than his psychologist brother, 
William, was his analysis the hu- 
man mind, Richard 
poet, journalist, and novelist, father 
the actress Eva Gallienne, who 
also has written autobiography en- 
titled Thirty-three. Perey 
kaye, well-known American 
wright, claimed for his father Steele 
Mackaye, author and Shakespearean 
actor who invented the spectorium, 
forerunner the motion 
Alexander Dumas, fils, the French 
playwright who wrote Robe Rouge 
and Dame des was the 
son the famous novelist, Alexandre 
Dumas, pére, African Negress. 


America the family was 
ably represented the impractical 
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poet-philosopher, Amos Bronson, and 
his daughter, Louisa May, writer 
juvenile favorites such Wo- 
men. The two Roosevelts, Theodore 
and Franklin, addition being 
presidents, have both had literary abil- 
ity, and Theodore’s niece, Eleanor 
Roosevelt Roosevelt, columnist 
and editor her own right. 

Theodore Dreiser, novelist real- 
ism, who startled fiction readers short- 
after World War with Sister Car- 
rie, and Paul Dresser, author In- 
diana’s state song the Banks the 
Wabash, were brothers, despite the dif- 
ferent spellings their names. Wil- 
liam White, war correspondent and 
author such different books 
Journey for Margaret and Report 
the Russians, the son William 
Allen White, for years world-known 
Kansas editor. 
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Poets have often married poets and 
novelists other novelists. highly 
dramatic example the romantic 
elopement Elizabeth Barrett with 
Robert Browning. Other interesting 
poetic marriages include those Rich- 
ard Aldington and Hilda Doolittle, 
Imagist poets; Joseph Auslander 
and Audrey Wurdemann; Joyce 
and Aline Kilmer; and Au- 
den and Ericka Mann, daughter 
Thomas Mann. Pearl Buck, who won 
the Nobel Prize for The Good 
married her publisher, Richard 
Walsh. The Norrises 
are Frank, author Pit, young- 
brother, Charles G., and Kathleen, 
wife Charles. Literary kinships 
are numerous that the lone genius 
seems the exception, not the rule. 
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Trends Western Thought: 
Greek Idealist 


ANDREW 
Hunter College, New York, 


“His did not redeem Athens 
but his vision remained great 
force the progress thought.” 


fame the Greeks one 

the few glories that time 

has not dimmed.” owe 
the Greeks our love science, love 
freedom, and love 
And has been held many theorists 
that must study the Greek ideals 
are find the origin our 
modern thought. 

The Age Pericles 

This article deals with just one 
phase the subject—an idealist who 
lived and worked the period just 
after the wars with Persia often called 
the Age Pericles. From the wars 
with Persia—a real life and death 
emerged with great 
glory and added 

this time social ferment “the 
old civic ideal lost its power’;* new 
forces came into conflict with old cus- 
toms; and new teachers called Sophists 
appeared who thought their mission 
was adjust the people the changed 
conditions. Since the old ideals and 
“old standards had lost their holding 


Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 14, 


power,” the Sophists began advance 
their theories and prepare the youth 
for life, for the council, and for the 
assembly.* 

The Sophists seemed advanced 
thinkers, but there was danger 
ing forward. Much that had “lasting 
social worth was left behind this 
forward 
spoke lovingly the old days and 
ridiculed the Sophists, but back- 
ward was The purpose 
their thought and culture was 
produce men who were useful and 
able. Their mission became utilitar 
ian. 

Sophist Teaching 

The early Sophists were great 
scholars and great teachers,’ but “they 
did not pretend teach how the truth 
see that spontaneous impulse must 
always guided some higher prin- 
ciple the interest social ideal.” 
evident that the work which 
they were engaged was difficult but 


Butcher, Some Aspects Greek Genius, 40. 

Wm. Boyd, History Western 22. 

Eby and Arrowood, History Education, Vol. 316. 

Catholic Vol. 14, 146. 

146. 

Eby and Arrowhead, History Education, Vol. 376. 
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attractive. They paved the way for 
later truth seekers, but they could not 
advance “until inquiry was made 
into the problem the value 
edge.” They did, however, undertake 
that inquiry—that task was reserved 
for 

Most the Sophists taught for 
money, but among them was one who 
refused take anything for his teach- 
ing and “who questioned whether the 
Sophists really had the knowledge that 
they claimed possess. This man 
was Socrates” (469-399 the 
first great Greek His aim 
was teach each man how live 
with his fellows. this, tried: 
first, find the truth; second, de- 
velop the power thought; third, 
inspire the student formulate basic 
concepts which would result right 
behavior. 


Ancient Vision 


trying fulfill these three ob- 
jectives did much for the people. 
“He did not redeem Athens, but his 
vision was great force the progress 
“The discovery intelligence was the 
greatest event human history. Aris- 
totle attributes this Socrates and 
maintains that the basis the 
fame 

Socrates did not claim wise; 
said was lover And 
gained such reputation for wis- 


Oatholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 14, 146. 
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dom that the oracle declared 
that was the wisest the Athen- 
ians. When heard this sage state- 
ment, replied laconically: “one 
thing only know, and that that 
know Someone has said 
that was wise the fact that 
knew was ignorant. 


crates the “founder both the 
method science and the method 
doubt Socrates de- 
serves much credit for his method 
thinking and theorizing. are quite 
sure was interested science and 
procedure for John Burnet 
asserts that evidence has been found 
show that there “really was such 
thing school for the study 
science Athens the middle the 
fifth century C.,” and further 
contends that there “reason for be- 
lieving that one time Socrates was 

Some doubt his real merit the 
light modern thought, but was, 
say the least, one the greatest 
teachers the ancient world. felt 
that had divine mission edu- 
the community. But held 
that “the educator creates nothing; 
only and develops the germs 
knowledge that lie Human 
nature, averred, has the truth; and 
thought “was divinely appointed 
bring 


Boyd, History Western Education, pp. 25-28: 


“From this time onwards 


the number Athenian teachers equipped not only with the learning the Sophists 
but with more intimate knowledge their own people steadily increased.” 


“More than two thousand years have passed since the days Socrates. 


184. 
What 


has been done with intelligence these intervening centuries?” Hart, The Dis- 


covery Intelligence, Century Co., 1924. 


“See The Clouds” Aristophanes. 


Burnet, Platonism, 23. 
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Often, the Agora the streets 
group seekers after truth, and gen- 
erally they were anxious contribute 
the success the effcrt solve the 
problem under discussion. Instead 
conversed with his stu- 
dents and questioned his listeners 
such way bring about free 
interchange ideas. has very 
happily been called educator 
opposed instructor. 

The method Socrates was called 
dialectic, which there were two 
parts: the first was termed the tronic, 
the second was called the 
The ironic was destructive: series 
adroit questions would lead his 
students confess their ignorance. 
The maieutics was constructive: 
another series ingenious questions, 
led his students from conscious ig- 
norance genuine knowledge. 
this process giving “birth 
ideas.” 

Modern Correlative 

has been held that the 
correspond what John Dewey calls 
suggestive questioning. contended 
that “the vice this that the child 
appears have initiative think- 
ing which lacks. Really gropes 
random after the results wanted and 
forms the habit dependence upon 
external cues. such unfolding 
have only drawn out what wanted 
draw out and the pupil has experi- 
enced real growth.” 


Dr. Dewey continues: “In the name 


unfolding from within, pupils have 
really been subjected ideas from 
without. The adult, representing the 
infinite, has remade the child 
own image. must educate real 
growing children guiding the 
action their present tend- 
encies with the present environment 
without reference any infinite pat- 
terns latent their make-up waiting 
unfolded. must surrender 
these adult ideas what infinite 
goal requires 
Education Unfolding 

Dr. Horne takes issue with Dr, 
Dewey and answers him very effective- 
supporting the theory 
“education unfolding,” Dr. Horne 
contends that child potential 
because his implanted na- 
ture” which determines his potentiali- 
ties. The kind human creature 
becomes depends his environment, 
but becomes human creature 
through his native heredity. this 
predestined the germ cells which 
constitute his essence. Here first 
unfolding, then unfolding that 

“Many hold the inspiring view that 
this native original being poten- 
tial image the divine, and that this 
image should unfold accordance 
with the model perfect manhood. 
This view may rejected has not 
been disproved. Progerss toward the 
infinite goal without limit and 
unfold accordance with human na- 


Curoe says: “Socrates opposed the lecture method the Sophists be- 


gave ready-made opinions and did not lead fundamental 


History Education, 27. 


Horne, Democratic Philosophy, pp. 63, 64. 

“The role the essentialists education (H. Horne, Briggs, 
Bagley, Kandel, Strayer, Paul Monroe) our time very similar that 
Damrashkeyich, Philosophy Education, pp. 147, 148. 

Horne, Democratic Philosophy, pp. 71. 
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ture and accordance with im- 
manent and universal 
Intellectual Dispute 

Who was right, the Sophists So- 
The Sophists said: “Man 
the measure all 
man. Socrates said that 
the knowledge that common all 
men truth, and man the measure 
all things only far the 
edge which judges the truth that 
has this universal validity. The opin- 
ions the Sophists did not constitute 
knowledge—that was reached strip- 
ping off the individual differences. 

“Socrates believed that removing 
individual differences there would 
laid bare the essentials upon which 
all men are The opinions 
held common mankind were con- 
sidered knowledge. His aim was 
teach his pupils think order 
reach the knowledge which thought 
was essential attain virtue, which 
turn would improve human rela- 
tions. 

Definition Virtue 

Socrates differed with the Sophists 
their definition virtue. held 
that was the quality which will lead 
right conduct rather than success- 
ful averred that was 
better right than successful. 
the student created intelligent con- 
sciousness what does and the 
reasons for doing it, would gain the 


Ibid, pp. 72, 73. 
52. 


knowledge which would result the 
summum bonum. held that 
could develop his students the power 
thought, and could give them 
the method reaching the truth, they 
would become strong morally which 
would tend improve their conduct 

Socrates thought that education 
should ethical rather than intellec- 
tual. Dr. Dewey says that “Socrates 
seems have thought that the 
knowledge the nature and end 
man was the chief thing, for upon this 
knowledge hang all moral and social 
doubt this true 
for Socrates held “To have insight 
into the truth the principle liv- 
ing. Not only deficient insight the 
cause evil, but itself the great- 
est Insight should lead 


action. “The wise man knows what 
good for him and does 
The Only Knowledge 
Socrates was skeptic cosmology, 
but not the field morals. 
held that cannot know the origin 
the world, but can know what 
ourselves ought be. averred 
that can know the meaning and 
aim life, the highest good the 
soul, and this knowledge alone, 
said, real and useful, because 
the only possible knowledge. Religion 
became him the province faith, 
and ethics the province knowledge. 


“Socrates enunciated the great principle, basic any liberal program 
studies, that the good life the life guided rational thought.” Eby and 
Arrowood, Hisory Education, Vol. 729. 

Horne, Democratic Philosophy, 385. 

86. William Boyd says that Socrates held that “virtue knowledge. 
this did not mean that the mere knowledge what goodness enough 
make man what good; but rather that unless there such knowledge the 
object aimed at, action that the ignorant man performs deserves regarded 
good.” History Western Education, 29. 
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“An absolute true end life, the 
Good, firmly believed exist, but 
was ideal won each and 

The old proverb, “Be good and you 
will happy,” harmony with 
the Socratic philosophy. What 
good often resolves itself into the other 
question, what the thing good for? 
Socrates often referred the good 
what profitable and what suitable 
men’s referred all 
virtue knowledge, all vice ignor- 
ance. The true object conduct, the 
summum bonum, was the good rather 
than the useful. course believed 
the useful, but placed the good 
above the useful. believed virtue 
supreme, that justice only can bring 
happiness. 

Parent Misery 

Socrates held that injustice, con- 
ceived folly, always the parent 
misery him who practices it, well 
him upon whom practiced: 
The self-control which exemplified 
and the self-knowledge which incul- 
eated are the keynotes his philoso- 
phy. Socrates was wiser than many 
people his day, only because 
was conscious his own ignorance, 
while they, being igorant, continued 
delude themselves thinking that 
they were wise. seemed think 
his mission was teach men think, 
reason, judge, and decide wise- 
ly. His main object was not make 
people learned, but happy and useful 

The Sophists hated him for cogently 
exposing their shallow opinions. 
was also hated those who upheld 
the older morality. They thought 
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was immoral and atheistic. 
who believed the older 
finally succeeded bringing about 
down-fall. find the charge 
Plato’s Apology. was that 
guilty that corrupts the 
youth and does not believe the gods 
his country, but has other and 
strange answered 
this charge saying believed 
God. this point asked 
tion: “Do you mean say that 
don’t even believe like other men, that 
the sun and moon are gods?” (It was 
said that was accused holding 


that the stone and the moon 


asked the court his students 
would accuse him but none came for- 
ward. But was found guilty 
vote 281 220. When the death 
penalty was proposed, had the priv- 
ilege suggesting counter remedy. 


asked: 


What penalty should 
didn’t spend life ease; because 
not for what most men prize: mak- 
ing and hoarding money, military com- 
mands, speech-making the assembly, 
public offices; because didn’t enter upon 
career which would prevent doing 
any good you myself, but adopted 
the course that would enable me, have 
said, the greatest possible service 
each you individually. 

The state like huge horse noble 
breed, but rather sluggish from his very 
size, and needing the gadfly wake him 
up. And think God has given the 
state play the part just such gadfly. 
God himself who has given the 
state you can see from this; mere 
man motive would account for having 
neglected all own affairs, allowing 
private interests ruin during all 
these years, while the same time always 
after your welfare, going you 


87. 
Apology. 
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all, one one, like father elder 
prother, and urging you pay heed 
Why should spend life 
money pay fine with. shall 
exile? 


said should employed 
teacher youth Athens, and 
this the way contended: 

Athenians, there none that 
more fitting for man that sort than 
that maintained the Prytaneum 
the public expense. far more suit- 
able give him such reward than 
give one your number who has 
two four-horse chariot race the 
Olympic games. Besides, not 
want; Iam. And must propose 
the penalty which justly deserve should 
propose this: maintenance the Prytan- 
eum the public expense. 

did not ask too much 
Thomas Davidson right when 
contends that Socrates discovered ideas 
and undertook teach the world 
new and better way life, namely, 
ideas, rather than old customs. But 
the verdict went against Socrates; 
was found guilty “courrupting the 
youth” Athens. had asked 
young men whether they knew “what 
they were doing.” From the stand- 
point the primitive mind, nothing 
immoral weakening the loyal- 
ties the young suggesting doubts 


them; weakening the hold cus- 
tom and habit implying that, after 
all, custom and habit are only way 
organizing life, not the final and 
only 
Unforgivable Crime 

From the primitive point view, 
this was the same returning the 
beast, since the primitive mind could 
not understand the intellectual distine- 
tion between impulse and idea, 
and therefore, could not realize the 
social security that might found 
intelligence. “Hence from the primi- 
tive point view, the death penalty 
was fully justified: Socrates was 
weakening the that, the 
primitive man, was the one unforgiv- 
able crime. Confronted with immin- 
ent death, Socrates made his 

“He denied fact, took back 
nothing, faced realities. Near the 
close this ‘apology for his life,’ 
declared that ‘the unecamined life 
brutish This was the high- 
est intellectual level attained Greek 
civilization. was too high; since 
his accusers were examples the un- 
critical, what was left for them 
but act brutishly? Consistently, they 
condemned the author their shame 


Hart, Creative Moments Education, 60. 
Hart, Creative Moments Education, 61; see also Plato’s Apology. 


Ibid. 61; see also Plato’s Apology. 
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EDITORIAL 


ONE WORLD, ONE MAN, Etc. 


CARL MILLER 


ODAY there much thinking di- 

rected toward the development 

whole things. Statesmen dream 
one world; they point out that one part 
the world cannot wretched poli- 
tical economic condition without its 
affecting other parts adversely hence the 
plan aid Europe. the 
famous Biblical question, “Am 
brother’s keeper?” they say yes, but 
there remains wide disagreement 
the best way “keeping” one’s brother. 
Educators are thinking whole things 
when they plead for more integration. 
They want the educational process de- 
velop the whole man; they see ineffective 
learning courses with too much inde- 
pendence. course that not interre- 
lated with others education what 
extreme nationalism the develop- 
ment the world state. 

Now few will quarrel with educators 
their effort develop the whole man 
instead few his parts, but, 
with the development one world, there 
much difference opinion how 
best should done. Thus far inte- 
gration too much term the cur- 
riculum rebuilders. should made 
much more term for the teacher 
himself and also for the pupil himself. 

shall never get high degree 
integration our instruction unless 
have versatile type teacher. 
has broadly educated while may 
have specialty should well 
informed other fields that necessary 
could step into them and teach them 
teacher should have great interest 
the exact and even handsome expression 
scientific truth. really good his- 
tory teacher should have 


amount enthusiasm for science. And 
with similar integrations teacher 
background, interest, and 
With such teachers before pupils can 
sure that instruction will not concern 
itself with isolated pools learning, 
They will made all one water shed 
serving the major part continent. 
Pupils through integrations constantly 
suggested the teacher will see how 
the present linked with the past, how 
science needs English, how home 
nomics part sociology, etc. 

Another vital kind integration 
must done the pupil for 
true that some course, such ele- 
mentary philosophy (for philosophy 
that represents the grand integration), 
might help the pupil. But all sorts 
courses that encourage the pupil think 
for himself, discipline himself, 
work with others democratic fashion, 
learn about himself, can enorm- 
ous amount good the direction 
integration. probably true that 
every classroom there are several highly 
intelligent and well brought pupils 
who could take four-year set isolated 
courses and for himself all the inte- 
grating needs do. His thinking 
about the courses and his thinking about 
himself and his needs will the trick. 
Thus the big effort help pupils inte- 
grate things for themselves di- 
rected the great number average 
and below-average minds. 

Educators, sure, should bet- 
ter integration. Make certain adjust- 
ments the curriculum, yes, but some- 
how, time, get hold clever teachers 
who constantly see how the parts make 
whole and encourage pupils 
likewise. 
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FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 


REVIEWED WILLIAM SEARS 
New York University 


Economics 


Soil and Steel. Alston Waring and 
Clinton Golden. New York. 
and Brothers. 1947. and 240 pages. 
$3.00. 


This informative little volume comes 
from the pens two very sound and clear 
thinkers. One has been farmer, the 
other industrial worker and union 
member. The volume seeks explore the 
common interests farmers and wage 
earners. The authors proceed from very 
analysis American rural and 
urban populations portrayal the 
traditional conflicts between these two 
great groups American workers. From 
this the authors attempt develop pro- 
gram for increasing cooperation between 
farmers and city workers. re- 
ference material for college courses 
economics and sociology. 


Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy. 
Joseph Schumpeter. New York. 
Harper and Brothers. 1947. xiv and 411 
pages. $3.50. 


this second edition work that 
first appeared 1942, Professor Schum- 
peter (professor economics Harvard 
university) adds discussion the im- 
plications the present and 
political situation the United States 
and Europe his very searching inquiry 
into the three philosophies social living 
mentioned his title. The volume opens 
with penetrating analysis the Marx- 
ian dogmas and Professor Schumpeter sets 
for himself the task evaluating the 
achievements and fallacies Marxism. 
even more difficult assignment that 
socialism that will work. the ques- 
tion, “Can capitalism survive?”, Professor 
Schumpeter replies, “No, not think 
can.” From that point on, the discus- 
sion both interesting and challenging. 
Teachers, whatever level and field 
service, will want follow the thought 


Professor Schumpeter, evaluating critic- 
ally they digest his point view. 


Education 


The Modern Junior High School. 
William Gruhn and Harl Douglass. 
New York. The Ronald Press Company. 
viii and 429 pages. $4.50. 


This book written for the student 
who preparing teach the junior 
high school grades and for the experienced 
teacher and the administrator grades 
seven, eight and nine. The volume (1) 
gives thorough statement the history, 
philosophy and functions the junior 
high school, (2) presents prevailing na- 
tionwide practices its educational pro- 
gram, and (3) suggests and describes im- 
proved programs and procedures not yet 
common the typical school. Consider- 
able space the text devoted pres- 
ent curriculum and administrative prac- 
tices. New areas are explored, also. The 
volume authoritative and the authors 
have been careful utilize excellent re- 
ferences and source materials. The Mod- 
ern Junior High School fills definite 
need text for the usual 30-hour course 
the junior high school which given 
teacher-training institutions. 


History the Problems Educa- 
tion. John Brubacher. New York. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1947. 
and 688 pages. $4.00. 


Professor Brubacher institutes novel 
approach, and one that has been found 
most successful the field the social 
sciences, this new volume the history 
which each chapter traces the develop- 
ment, from ancient times the present, 
some major educational concept. Each 
chapter begins and ends with contempor- 
ary interests, and historical materials are 
selected and introduced because they are 
relevant understanding current 
education. Such concepts aims, phil- 
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methods, and curriculum are con- 
sidered. The various levels education 
secondary, and higher—are 
elso treated. This new and refreshing 
approach should much awaken 
interest area that sometimes sinks 
the dismal level mere antiquarianism. 


The Teacher and His Work. George 
Gould and Gerald Alan Yoakam. New 
York. The Ronald Press Company. 1947. 
viii and 318 pages. $3.50. 


This book sub-titled First Course 
Education” and the volume planned 
text for such course. The authors 
hold that the first course education 
should help the student gain perspec- 
tive the institution public education 
our society and acquire realistic 
overview the nature and conditions 
work the teacher. There are detailed 
considerations the teacher, his charac- 
teristics and aptitudes, his economic 
status, his personal and professional op- 
portunities, his duties and responsibilities. 
addition, the teacher needs some in- 
sight into the development the educa- 
tional system, the relation the school 
society, child-teacher relations, the na- 
ture the work the various units 
the school, the relation the teacher 
the community, and the whole prob- 
lem the evaluation teaching and 
learning. thorough study these as- 
pects education, the authors believe, 
constitute very worthwhile “first course 
ix: education.” The material very well 
presented and the chapters are written 
challenging and informative manner. 


English 


English, Second Course. Alexander 
Stoddard, Matilda Bailey and Rosamond 
New York: American Book 
Company, 1947. 


this book the authors present com- 
plete course high-school English. 
Throughout the book the oral and writ- 
ten work emphasizes the everyday needs 
daily communication. Inventories 
the students’ status learning are pro- 
vided the beginning, and valuable 
remedial exercises are included the end 
under the title, Handbook.” 
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Students who follow this course should 
learn the many utilitarian and 
values knowing their language 
New York University, 


Guidance 


Basic Text for Guidance 
Edited Clifford Erickson. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1947. and 566 
$4.25. 


The editor this inclusive and thorough 
text guidance and his twenty 
portray many different aspects the 
modern guidance program. the same 
time, they indicate the extent some 
the specializations within the field 
whole. The book intended for teachers 
who wish learn more about guidance 
services and for counselors who wish 
reference volume assist them their 
work. Throughout, the problem child 
growth and development stressed. 

How Find the Right Vocation. 
Harry Dexter Kitson. New York. Harper 
and Brothers. 1947. and 163 pages, 
$2.50. 


This the “post-war edition” Dr, 
Kitson’s recognized classic the field 
vocational guidance. The book now 
brought date and presents, 
always has, the best and latest techniques 
and methods vocational guidance. 
book for every counselor’s shelf and 
one that will great assistance 
all young people high school. 


History 


Toynbee. Abridgement Somer- 


vell. New York. Oxford University 
1947. xiii and 617 pages. $5.00. 


Arnold Toynbee’s monumental six- 
Study History, can 
take its place alongside such great con- 
tributions human knowledge 
works Augustine, Vico, Buckle, and 
Spengler. Dean Gauss Princeton, 
ing the New York Herald-Tribune, 
clared, “Arnold Toynbee has given 
far the most significant contribution that 
any historian has made the twentieth 


volume treatise, 


century toward the understanding our- 
selves and our age.” Many times has 
been suggested that one-volume abridge 


tic 
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ment made the work. During the 
war, Mr. Toynbee was attached the 
Foreign Office and the pressure work 
kept him from the task preparing such 
abridgement. Mr. Somervell, accom- 
plished historian, made such abridge- 
ment for his own use. When offered 
Mr. Toynbee for whatever use 
might wish make it, proved 
exactly what was desired. Now the six- 
(nine are projected all) and 
this one-volume abridgement constitute 
two different scales, the 
same work. making his condensation, 
Mr. Somervell has contrived preserve 
the method the original, well the 
author’s own words. Study History 
analysis the rise and fall civil- 
izations, unparalleled today achieve- 
went modern scholarship. 


Industrial Arts 


Organizing and Teaching the General 
Shop. Louis Newkirk. The Manual 
Arts Press. Peoria, 1947, 200 
pages. 

The general, comprehensive, shop 
now widely used for teaching shop courses 
the ever-increasing program indus- 
trial-arts education for boys and girls 
all grade levels. This text discusses the 
organization, equipment, content, and 
methods teaching the general shop. 
The volume practical one and writ- 
ten for the shop teacher the job who 
confronted daily with definite problems 
organizing and teaching. The volume, 
also, will valuable for student teachers 
who are doing their internship the gen- 
eral shop. The present edition this 
book completely rewritten version 
earlier, and very popular, version. 


Applied Industrial Mathematics. 
Jones. New York. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1947. viii and 342 pages. $4.00. 


which supplies 
mathematics necessary for working out 
problems shop mathematics, 
bas been planned and written meet the 
needs artisans and mechanics the 
metal trades. will also helpful 
tool engineers and designers, and drafts- 
men. The book follows pattern that 


This book, 


presents the fundamentals mathematics 
and the laws mechanics, while the prob- 
lems and examples are those that are con- 
stantly arising the engineering depart- 
ments, drafting rooms, and shops the 
metal trades industries. 


Years with Men and Machines. 
Fred Colvin, collaboration with 
New York. Whittlesay House. 
1947. and 297 pages. $3.50. 


Mr. Colvin, for many years editor the 
American Machinist and co-compiler the 
long useful Machinists’ 
true pioneer the modern industrial re- 
volution. Years with Men and Ma- 
chines tells his lifetime spent the 
field machinery. Boys our trade and 
industrial shops, and the industrial- 
arts shops, will enjoy Mr. Colvin’s amus- 
ing account his participation the in- 
dustrial world that produced bicycles, 
automobiles, railway locomotives, aero- 
planes, and the machine tools that turned 
out these items and scores other now 
accepted machines and tools everyday 
living. 

Literature 

British and American Plays: 1830- 
1945. Chosen and edited Willard Hig- 
ley Durham and John Dodds. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1947. 
and 796 pages. $4.75. 


splendid collection twenty plays re- 
presenting the work the most important 
dramatists writing English from the 
time Sheridan the present day. The 
century-long gap between Sheridan and 
the eighteen-nineties bridged two 
English Plays—Richelieu and 
sen’s Enemy the People included, 
too, order that readers can understand 
what happened English drama the 
turn the century. excellent anthol- 
ogy for college classes recent and con- 
temporary drama. 


Introduction Russian Literature. 
Helen Muchnic. Garden City, New 
York. Doubleday and Company. 1947. 
272 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. who professor Rus- 
sian literature Smith college, has pre- 
pared very penetrating survey Rus- 
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sia’s literary giants—Pushkin, Gogol, Tur- 
genev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Chekhov. 
preliminary chapters, Dr. Muchnic 
traces the growth the folk literature 
old Russia and searches out the roots from 
which, later, was develop the Russian 
literature the last century. The survey 
brought close with bare mention 
the work Gorki, who bridges the gap 
between the Holy Russia the past and 
the New Russia the Soviets. Dr. Much- 
nic does not touch upon present-day So- 
viet literature. 


The Frontiers Drama. 
Fermor. New York. Oxford University 
Fress. 1946. vii and 154 pages. $3.00. 

Una Ellis-Fermor, reader English lit- 
erature Bedford college (University 
London), considers some the means 


Una Ellis- 


which the drama, art form, may 
The 


plays 


transcend its normal limitations. 


has selected individual 
illustrate her thesis that the frontiers 
drama expand and contract from age 
age and the nature its expansion can 
best seen those rare (great) plays 
which break through their natural limits. 


The James Family: Group Biography, 
together with Selections from the Writ- 
ings Henry senior, William, 
Henry, and Alice James. Mat- 
Alfred Knopf. 
$6.75. 


James, 


thiessen. New York. 
1947. xvi and 706 pages. 

The James Family was extraordinary 
one. included Henry, senior, inspired 


writer politics and religion; one son, 


Index. 


William, who became America’s first major 
psychologist another son, Henry, who was 
become master American fiction; 
and daughter, Alice, who produced 
this volume, Dr. 


brilliant Journal. 


Matthiessen has combined 
biography this celebrated family, to- 
gether with generous and critical selec- 


tion from its writings. 


Movies 
Magic and Myth the Movies. 
Parker Tyler. New York. Holt 
and Company. 1947. and 283 pages. 
$3.50. 
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Magic and Myth the Movies 
adept and sophisticated appraisal the 
phenomenon known “the movies.” 
pungent style and somewhat 
manner, Mr. Tyler explores just what the 
movies are doing. Every teacher 
want read this book because prob- 
ably spends good many hours each year 
the darkness the cinema halls; his 
students probably spend lot more time 
than does avidly taking all the 


ver screen offers. 


Philosophy 


Philosopher’s Quest. Irwin Edman. 
New York. The Viking Press. 1947. 275 
pages. $3.00. 

wit and charm. Moreover, volume 
that one education should miss. The 
learned and urbane professor philoso- 
phy Columbia, these delightful pages 
personal reflection, speculates the 
process finding one’s beliefs. most 
engaging and informal way strikes 
home some the central problems 
thinking man today. The chapter, The 
Great Purgation, masterpiece true 
wit. With disarming humor, Dr. Edman 
paints the picture American 


which all philosophy banned 


Radio 


Mainly the Air. 
Alfred 
and 142 pages. $2.00. 


Max Beerbohm. 


New York. Knopf. 

Mainly the Air, the first book from 
the pen the incomparable Max Beer- 
bohm appear years, contains even 
dozen pieces. Half these are from Mr. 
celebrated Sunday evening 
the BBC, while the others 
are the most urbane essays. hard- 
necessary review, this late date, 
any essay group essays from the pen 
The es- 


says are replete with Beerbohmian can- 


man Beerbohm’s stature. 


dour, irony, and nice wit. 
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Religion 


Functional Approach Religious 
Education. Ernest Chave. Chicago. 
The University Chicago Press. 1947. 
and 168 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Chave’s thesis that reli- 
gion can, and must, identified with all 
phases human experience. The task, 
Professor Chave outline the 
experiences that people all ages and 
levels may have life and then use 
these types experiences showing how 
vital religious education can em- 
ployed reducing sectarianism, conflicts 
and divisions and building spirit- 
ual unity capable meeting the needs 
mankind. 


Social Studies 


From Slavery Freedom: History 
American Negroes. John Hope 


Franklin. New York. Alfred Knopf. 
1947. and 622 pages. $5.00 (test edi- 


tion, $3.65). 


John Hope Franklin’s new book fills 
long recognized need. thorough 
and scholarly history the Negro the 
western world. Beginning with the roots 
old Africa, Dr. Franklin traces the 
career the Negro America through 
all the realms life. The institution 
slavery and its social and economic as- 
pects are especially well presented. The 
problems the freedman and the political 
mess post-bellum days are, for the first 
time, dispassionately and competently set 
forth. The role the Negro the pres- 
ent century, the century two world 
wars, hectic interlude brief prosperity 
and dismal depression, carefully evalu- 
ated Dr. The volume 
excellent one for reference the social 
studies well for the general reader 
who ought know much more about that 
cne-tenth our American population who 
are our American Negroes. 


General 
Education for Ladies: 1830-1860. 
Eleanor Wolf Thompson. New 
King’s Crown Press. 1947. and 170 
pages. $2.75. 
the reform period from 1830 1860, 
there appeared host periodicals aimed 


meet the needs and satisfy the desires 
American women. Since few these 
women’s magazines carried advertise- 
ments, the editorial content had 
such attract many subscribers 
possible. One the topics universally 
dealt with these magazines was educa- 
tion for women. Miss Thompson, this 
painstaking and interesting report, has 
searched through the pages these ladies’ 
magazines and indicates what was said 
and suggested the field education for 
women pre-Civil War days. admir- 
able chapter little-known by-way 
the history American education. 


The Connecticut. Walter Hard. 
Tilustrated Douglas Gorsline. New 


York. Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1947. 
and 310 pages. $3.50. 


This another that splendid series, 
Rivers America. The entire series 
must for every secondary school and col- 
lege library. The Connecticut wel- 
come addition this lengthening series. 
Mr. Hard relates history with deft hand 
and his treatment the industrial evolu- 
tion the long Connecticut valley es- 
pecially interesting. 


Inventions Behind the Inventor. 
Roger Burlingame. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1947. 211 pages. 
$2.75. 


Roger Burlingame interested in- 
ventors. Moreover, tremendously in- 
terested that host shadowy figures 
who did the spade work for those popular 
heroes known inventors. Behind them 
all stands old Ben Franklin, the first real 
American inventor. Behind Robert Fulton, 
stands “poor” John Fitch; behind Samuel 
Morse, Joseph Henry; behind Thomas Edi- 
son and Henry Ford, host almost un- 
known men. This book will stimulat- 
ing reading for our high school people 
who are interested science and inven- 
tion. 


These Things Are Mine. George 


Middleton. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1947. and 448 pages. $5.00. 


Mr. Middleton terms his book The Auto- 
biography Journeyman Playwright, 
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but far more than just this. These 
Things Are Mine incisive and lively 
discussion the theatre, theatre people, 
and the world general over the span 
busy, useful, and interesting life. Any- 
one who loves the theatre will enjoy read- 
ing Mr. Middleton’s comments the ac- 
tors, actresses, and dramatists this 
country and Europe. There are also some 
fine sidelights American politics (Mr. 
Middleton the son-in-law the herioc 
elder LaFollette). Not the least items 
interest are Mr. Middleton’s reminiscences 
Columbia. 


The School the American Social 
Order. Newton Edwards and Herman 
Richey. Boston. Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1947. xiv and 880 pages. $5.00. 


The authors this challenging, read- 
able, and functional text wisely insist 
that education policy and practice 
adequately must viewed 
their broad social setting. The history 
education but one aspect the his- 
tory people and interwoven with 
their total history make separate 
stories but fragmentary parts uni- 
fied whole. The authors hold the prem- 
ise that the history education any 
particular period social order should 
viewed against the more general his- 
development the period. 

The volume which conforms these 
views should one welcomed both 
teachers and prospective teachers. each 
social order studied—whether the pre-in- 
dustrial agricultural economy Colonial 
days the post-Civil War decades char- 
ecterized the development finance, 
capitalism and mass factory production— 
attention directed first the essential 
features the social order itself, the 
dominant ideology, the social structure, 
the clash economic interests, the 
sources political power, and the 
workings the prevailing economic, poli- 
tical, and social patterns. This treatment 
followed more detailed study 
the educational policies and practices 
the period under consideration. The re- 
sult sound, clear, and lasting picture 
American education and its relation 
the social forces which have shaped our 
country. text this sort, and the 
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present reviewer thinks this the very 
one, can well revolutionize the 
antiquarian type course that goes 
the generic title “History Education,” 
and which has been for 
graduation and certification the 
teacher education since the very begin- 
ning teacher training. 


Off Broadway. Maxwell 
New York. William Sloane Associates, 
Inc. 1947. pages. $2.50. 


these brilliantly written essays, the 
distinguished American playwright, Max- 
well Anderson, considers everything from 
critics and their powers compromise 
and keeping the faith. Bernard Shaw 
achieves canonization and appears St, 
Bernard evaluation that Mr. Ander- 
son makes after years study the 
ninety-year wonder Ayot St. 
Mr. Anderson “has in” for the critics 
and his pages are challenging ones. 


Lincoln: 
Randall. 
and Company. 
$4.50. 


The Liberal Statesman. 
New York. Dodd, Mead 
1947. and 266 pages. 


Lincoln The Liberal Statesman, Pro- 
fessor Randall the University 
presents eight essays that throw con- 
siderable light the man who occupied 
the White House Civil War days. 
coln seen tough-minded liberal, 
with his attention directed 
Most points and misconceptions are 
amined. The mid-nineteenth-century gen- 
eration Americans considered. The 
abusive outpourings against Lincoln are 
pictured. Professor Randall re-studies the 
Sumter challenge and the emergency use 
governmental power the chief exe 
cutive. interesting essay deals with 
the friendship between John Bright, Eng- 
land’s great liberal, and Abraham Lincoln. 
There also splendid chapter that 
treats Lincoln’s peace and that 
The last essay—and the crux the 
volume—presents Lincoln leader 
strong liberal views and democratic prin- 
ciples. Careful readers can use this vol- 
sideration present problems confront- 
ing our country and its leaders today. 


son. 


